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CHILD PROTECTION 
in the 
PROGRAMME OF CHILD CARE 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


There would seem to be no disagreement among most civilized 
states that two principles must govern our approach to consideration of 
the social needs of the child and family in our modern community, 
namely, 


that the young of the human race, through the years of their 
immaturity must be guaranteed care and protection, and 

that this care and protection normally are best provided by their 
own parents in their own homes. 


THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


The wise state will therefore seek to make it possible for parents 
properly to discharge their responsibility to the child and the community, 
by constructive effort along two lines: 


First, the assurance, insofar as constructive legislation and states- 
manlike leadership can provide, of such standards of wages, 
hours, living conditions, etc., as shall make it possible for the 
es ie to maintain decent minimum standards of home 
ife; an 

Secondly, the assurance of adequate provision along decent mini- 
mum standards of those community services for which the 
individual must look to the whole social group,—-namely, 
general health and_ hospitalization services, education, 
community and welfare services. It is obviously impossible in 
the modern community for any individual parent to create or 
evolve these services for the benefit of his children alone: 
obviously he must co-operate in the social assurance of those 
services which can be provided only by the joint effort of the 
whole social group. 

Clearly then, legislative and administrative provisions in the social 
field will contemplate, first, a framework of social provisions setting up 
the fundamental minimum requirements of the community in respect 
to wages, hours, and conditions of employment in industry and agri- 
culture; education (general and special); the administration of justice 
in all its branches (with adequate provision for treatment of the offender 
of varying type); the public health (physical and mental, preventive 
and curative, and with provision for care for the incurable); and general 
welfare (the care of the unfortunate and the maladjusted, whether the 
need be for preventive, curative, or custodial care). 
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Manifestly, the degree of efficacy of all these services in any 
community will affect, in very large measure, the ability of the indivi- 
dual family properly to discharge its responsibilities in the care and 
protection of its children. Consequently, all legislative and administra- 
tive provisions in these different, large, general fields of social welfare 
have a direct and significant bearing on provisions for the problems of 
child care and protection; and the latter cannot be comprehensively 
visualized and considered without constant understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the need of the former; the relationship is inescapable and 
interdependent. But having recognized this essential relationship to 
the whole field of community backgrounds, any discussion of the child 
vos and protection problems then breaks up into several clear-cut 

ivisions. 


THREATENED GUARDIANSHIP AND CHILD CARE. 

Granted that the community has sought to assure, for its families, 
reasonably decent standards of living and normal home life, it is 
inevitable that circumstances will arise, beyond the control of the 
individual parent, to impair or endanger his exercise of natural guardian- 
ship over his children. 

In such circumstances, for instance, are thousands of Canadian 
parents who are willing, and otherwise reasonably capable of discharging 
this parental responsibility, but who, because of uncontrollable economic 
disabilities, are unable properly to do so (e.g., the widow, the unmarried 
mother anxious to keep her child, the parent unemployed over protracted 
periods of depression, etc.). In respect to this group, it cannot be too 
frequently or too strongly stressed that the need of social protection of 
the child against a defective or non-existent guardianship does not enter. 

The community’s responsibility is one of providing only essential 
economic assistance to the parent or guardian to the extent of making it 
possible for him or her to discharge the guardianship, which he or she 
is otherwise quite capable of safely exercising. Therefore, legislation to 
meet the needs of such cases should in no way impinge upon the 
guardianship rights but should concern itself only with the ways and 
means of meeting the economic difficulties of the situation. Of such 
nature in Canada are the Mothers’ Allowances Acts, the Unmarried 
Parenthood Acts, the Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance 
Acts, etc. Valuable as they are, these statutes all deal only with means 
of assuring child care; they do not enter the field of legal protection of 
children. 

Closely related are other legal measures of child care which, however, 
like these, do not touch upon child protection. Such are the statutes 
and regulations providing for special services which the welfare of the 
child may require, but which the individual parent or guardian is 
ordinarily unable to provide because adequate provision requires re- 
sources beyond the ability of the average parent, guardian or child- 
caring agency. Such, for instance, are the provincial enactments provi- 
ding special care for the feebleminded child in a provincial training school; 
for the epileptic child in a similar institution; for the blind or the deaf 
and dumb child in special provincial schools; and for the incorrigible, 
the recurrently delinquent, and the defective delinquent in the various 
reform schools. These are all essential elements in the programme of 
child care, but they must not be confused with the provisions for the 
legal protection of children, from which they remain separate and distinct. 
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GUARDIANSHIP AND CHILD PROTECTION. 
CHILD PROTECTION. 


Child Protection involves something different, and much more 
comprehensive. It takes as- its fundamental consideration, the two 
cardinal facts that the child is entitled to adequate guardianship and 
that that guardianship is logically and normally best exercised by the 
child’s own parents. 

With this consideration, it faces the further fact that for great 
numbers of children, this natural guardianship may become seriously 
deficient, or even disappear altogether. Such children will be found to 
divide roughly into two great groups: 


(a) Children deprived of natural guardianship by uncontrollable 
circumstances, such as the death of both parents, or the death 
of one and the mental incapacity of the survivor; other 
children may be left helpless by the desertion or abandonment 
of either or both parents. 

Behind this whole group of children, guardianship has 
simply broken and disappeared. 


(b) Children, whose parents by their own culpability (immorality, 
vice, depravity, etc.), or by their inefficiency (feebleminded- 
ness, complete incapacity through disease, etc.) are quite 
incapable of discharging their parental guardianship functions 
with safety to the child or the community. 


In all such sets of circumstances, the wise state must provide for the 
safeguarding of its children who become endangered by such impair- 
ment or destruction of their natural guardianship. Such legislation 
must anticipate these dangers, and provide for action looking towards 
the strengthening of weakening guardianship, the constitution of lacking 
guardianship, the destruction of undesirable guardianship and the re- 
constitution of new and responsible guardianship. 

The test must be whether the natural guardianship is or can be made 
responsible and fit to exercise control over a child; if it cannot answer 
that test, a legal guardianship under public supervision, must be sub- 
stituted. This is done through the Children’s Protection Acts or similar 
legislation of eight of the Canadian Provinces, and it is to this legislation, 
and to this alone, that the term Child Protection, in a legal sense, can be 
properly applied. 


THE CHILDREN’S PROTECTION ACTS. 


With such considerations in mind, the basic clauses of the legislation 
seek to define the various possible conditions in which a child might be 
found which would demand and justify intervention from an outside 
source in the interests of the child and of the community. Against the 
background of these definitions it has then striven to provide flexible 
machinery easily set in motion, which could close in protection about 
the child immediately and offer the means whereby the dangers 
threatening the child could be combatted, either by their destruction or 
removal, or by the removal of the child to conditions of safety. 

Where the latter is necessary, it is evident that provision must be 
made for simple but effective legal action and simultaneous provision for 
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the child’s immediate needs, as well as assurance of competent and 
responsible care for his future. This care must be so diversified in its 
possibilities as to meet every eventuality which may arise in respect to 
a child. To be comprehensive, such legislation must also assure 
specialized services which can meet the need, not only of the normal 
child requiring only decent home care, but of the child handicapped by 
physical or mental defect, or requiring the special discipline of rigorous 
routine. 


And for effective effort this legislation must also provide (or indicate 
the means of provision of) the financial requirements of these services 
and the maintenance costs of the children taken into care for purposes of 
protection. 


Obviously too, these various processes in the plan of child protec- 
tion must be more flexible, and also more cognizant of the social 
problems and values involved, than the fixed routine and procedure of our 
ordinary courts and codes. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


What are the distinctive features of these various provincial protec- 
tive enactments, which are so distinctively Canadian and so highly valued 
as to be described as the ‘‘Magna Charta of Child Protection in the 
Dominion’’? 


(1) In the first place, they contemplate the constitution of one 
central provincial authority, perhaps a whole Department of 
Welfare, perhaps a Child Welfare Division, perhaps merely a 
provincial child protection superintendent, but some one 
central authority, definitely charged with general stimulation 
and supervision of the child protection programme for a whole 
province. 

(2) To this responsible authority is then definitely assigned the 
development and administration of a province-wide system of 
child protection. 


(3) This system has been developed, in all of the provinces but one, 
with emphasis on two fundamental features,— 
(a) regard for the local autonomy of the municipal] unit, and 
(b) regard for the preservation of voluntary philanthropy. 


(4) As provincially, so locally, in all but one province, definite units 
of local responsibility have been constituted through local 
Children’s Aid Societies which are incorporated bodies of 
private citizens, with recognized responsibilities for the care 
and protection of child life within their areas of jurisdiction. 

(5) These local units of responsibility have been developed by 
providing for the creation of associations of citizens within each 
municipality in the larger municipalities, and on a county or 
district basis in the smaller communities, but which may only 
operate under provincial recognition and charter, and which, 
as just stated, are known and described as Children’s Aid 
Societies. 

(6) In districts too small or too scattered to support societies, the 
provincial authority acts directly through the central provin- 
cial authority, often in collaboration with a local committee. 
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(7) Provision exists for the creation and recognition of these socie- 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(13) 


ties, where necessary, along such demarcations of religious 
faith, as circumstances may warrant. 
No organization is authorized to function as a child protection 
society unless recognized and granted incorporation for this purpose 
by the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council. 
On these societies, there is definitely placed by statute, the 
responsibility of protecting children from cruelty and neglect 
within the areas of their jurisdiction. 

Thus, remedial action, which is otherwise left to chance, or 
the possible casual interest of some individual, or forced by 
circumstances, becomes a definite part of the responsibility of 
these organized societies of citizens. 


(These societies are described in the legislation of Ontario 
as created for “the purposes of the protection of children from 
cruelty and neglect, the care and control of children in need of 
protection, and generally the discharge of such functions as may 
be assigned to such Societies under the laws of this province.’’) 
The purposes of the proposed societies are thus defined in order 
to assure that they will be required to do preventive work in the 
actual community by co-operating with the religious authorities, 
the schools, etc., an preventing children from reaching such a state 
and need of protection that their court appearance and commit- 
ment may be necessary. 


(For instance in a typical year in Winnipeg, of a total of 
1881 children protected by the Children’s Aid Society, 1628 
were given protection in their own homes, or without court 
hearing (i.e. 86.55%). Only in 258 cases (13.45%) was it 
necessary for the Society to resort to the court. 

In Toronto, of 2756 involved in a typical year’s work, 214 
only were taken from their parents by court action, 103 being 
committed temporarily, and 111 permanently, to the Society’s 
care. ) 

Provision is made in the legislation of these provinces for the 
provision, by each Children’s Aid Society, of a “place of safety” 
in each municipality, county, district, etc., which must be a 
place where any child may be taken for care; generally the 
legislation also provides that any industrial school, orphanage, 
creche, etc., and any private family home by certificate of the 
provincial authority may be designated a “place of safety” 
under this Act. 

Maintenance in these “places of safety’ is provided, in all but 
two provinces, at the cost of the municipal or local authority 
at such a rate per diem that if the actual “place of safety” is 
provided by the Society or a private philanthropic agency, due 
allowance will be made, in the rate paid, for maintenance costs 
due to capital, interest and depreciation charges. 


Disposition of Case. 


The legislation of most of the provinces provides, 


(a) that the Society, after it has apprehended a child, within 
a specified period (from four days to one week) after 
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apprehension, may return that child to its own parents, if 
satisfied that this procedure is in the child’s interests, or 


(b) that the child be brought before a judge for examination 
within the same period after apprehension. (With such 
an interpretation a well-organized Society can handle 
scores of its eases as family problems, continuing the child 
under supervision without ever bringing child or parents 
to court.) 


(c) that no case may proceed to a hearing before the court, 
unless the parents or guardians of the child have been 
notified, or it is shown that every effort has been made to 
notify them. 


(d) that upon the judge is placed the responsibility of 


(i) ascertaining the age, name, residence and religion of 
the child and its parents; 


(ii) deciding whether the child is a child in need of care 
and protection as described in clauses which speci- 
fically set forth the conditions under which a child is 
to be so considered. * 


(e) that the judge may entrust to the Society a further oppor- 
tunity of adjusting the child’s need within the community. 

(i) The case may be adjourned sine die and the child re- 
turned to his parent or guardian, etc., subject to in- 

spection and supervision by a Children’s Aid Society. 


*Because the Ontario Act, dating from 1893 contains the oldest and most comprehensive classification of 
these conditions, its clauses are quoted herewith: 


* (i) 


(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 
(vii) 
(viii 
(ix) 


(x) 
(xi) 


(xii) 


(xiii 


“Action may be taken in respect to any child under 16 years of age who is: 


a child who is an orphan and who is not being properly cared for by anyone, or who is brought with 
the consent of the person in whose charge he is to the judge to be dealt with under the provisions of 
this Act; 

(This clause now stands in this particular form to allow the heads of creches, orphanages, etc., 
especially religious and charitable institutions, who have accepted children for care in good faith 
on payment or part payment by parents, relatives, etc., and have later found themselves left with 
these children on their hands, to apply to have these children taken under the legal protection of 
the recognized society for their protection, though the children may still remain in the actual care 
and custody of the home or orphanage, etc. C.W.) 

a child who is abandoned or deserted by his parents or only living parent, or who is deserted by one 
parent and whose other parent is unable to maintain him; 


a child whose parents, only living parent, guardian or other person in whose charge he may be, 
cannot by reason of disease or misfortune or infirmity, properly care for him; 


a child whose home, by reason of neglect, cruelty or depravity on the part of his parents, guardian or 
other person in whose charge he may be, is an unfit and improper place for him; 
a child found living or associating with a thief, drunkard, vagrant, prostitute or other dissolute 
person not its parent, or living in or frequenting a home of ill fame; 
a child found begging or receiving alms in a public place or carrying on a street trade contrary to 
the laws of the province, or loitering in a public place after nine o’clock in the evening, after being 
warned; 
a child who with the consent or connivance of his parent or parents commits any act which renders 
him liable to a fine or to be sent to any prison or reformatory institution under any Dominion or 
provincial statute or municipal by-law; 

da child who by reason of inadequate parental control is delinquent or incorrigible, or who is growing 
up without salutary parental control or under circumstances tending to make him idle or dissolute; 


a child who, without sufficient cause, habitually absents himself from his home or school; 
a child born out of lawful wedlock, whose mother is unable to maintain him; 
a child whose parents neglect or refuse to provide or secure proper medical, surgical or remedial 


care or treatment necessary for his health or well-being, or who refuse to permit such care or treat- 
ment to be supplied to the child when ordered by competent authority; 
a child who is not being properly cared for and whose only parent is serving a term of imprisonment 
and who is brought, with the consent of the person in whose charge he is, to the judge to be dealt 
with under this Act; 

) a child who by reason of ill-treatment, cruelty, continual personal injury, grave misconduct or 


frequent intemperance by or of either of his parents or his guardian or other person in whose charge 
he may be, is in peril of loss of life, health or morality.” 
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(14) 


(Of course when the child is brought before the judge 
he does not have to find the child neglected or dismiss 
the case. He may adjourn the case from time to time, 
pending its hearing, or during its determination. It 
is by and during this process and such disposition as 
the return of the child to its own home under super- 
vision, that much of the finest preventive and protec- 
tive work of a Society is done.) 

(ii) The child may be temporarily committed to the care 
and custody of a Society for any specified period up to 
a maximum of twelve months. (Temporary commit- 
ment is provided in some of the provinces only.) 

(iii) The child may be permanently committed to the care 
and custody of a Children’s Aid Society. 


Guardianship. 


And here one comes to the very crux of any system, public 
or private, of child care and protection, and the distinguishing 
mark of Canada’s legislation. It is essential to the well-being 
of any child that with some one person (preferably the parent) 
or body responsible guardianship should rest, and that this 
responsible guardian should undertake definitely his care, 
training, education, etc., through all the years of his minority, 
and guarantee some continuity therein, regardless of what part 
of this actual care and training may be assigned elsewhere. 
It is of the very essence of child protection that in some person 
or body should this responsibility of guardianship be vested, 
and that that person or body can be held responsible, under the 
law, for the adequate discharge of this guardianship. 

Natural guardianship is vested in all the Canadian provin- 
ces in the legal parents of a child, but when this guardianship 
is lacking, as in the case of a child deserted by an unmarried 
mother, or inadequate or impaired, or so unsatisfactory that 
the child must be removed from it, there must be legal recogni- 
tion of the fact that the child’s natural guardianship has failed, 
and corresponding public provision for the constitution of other 
new and responsible guardianship. 


In all the provinces but Quebec provision for the transfer 
of guardianship by court order is made under the Children’s 
Protection legislation and if transferred from the natural 
parents, is vested in the Children’s Aid Society under provincial 
supervision, or in the provincial child protection authorities 
until the child is twenty-one or legally adopted. 


(15) Society’s Power over Wards. 


The Society may then move the child about for care, 
training, education, medical treatment, may arrange for its 
admission to a creche, home, orphanage, industrial school, etce., 
or a private home, but always, regardless of who has the child 
under actual care, the guardianship responsibility for his actual 
well-being rests with the Children’s Aid Society under respon- 
sible government supervision unless or until a new parental 
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guardianship is created by adoption, or the child attains 
majority. 

The Society may do all that a parent could be required to 
do for a child, and thus the nearest thing to a responsible 
parental guardianship is provided for the child whose natural 
guardianship has failed. 


With such fundamental provisions on guardianship in 
these Acts, it is obvious that a far-reaching system of child 
protection rests about this central fact that in one agency, 
under government supervision, guardianship can be vested; 
and that all the other services which such a child may require 
are then provided through the responsibility placed on this 
one agency, as legal guardian. That agency may seek to 
work solely as a protective and guardianship agency, placing 
the children in orphanages, creches, industrial schools, private 
homes, ete., and paying for their care; or it may create, also, 
means of accommodation for the children itself. Where a 
Society operates such a home itself, it is legally described as a 
“Shelter.” 


(16) Children in Orphanage Care. 


Provision is also made in this legislation in most of the 
provinces whereby any orphanages, homes, etc., may apply 
to the courts to have the Society made legal guardian of any 
of their children in need of such legal protection. (Of course 
prior notice has to be given to the Society by the Home, etce., 
of its intention to apply for a commitment order. Main- 
tenance payments are then made, as prescribed by the statute 
to the Society which may maintain the child in the same Home 
or Orphanage or in any home in which it may then place the 
child.) 


Thus while legal guardianship of children in need is thus 
made generally and easily available it is vested in only one 
responsible centralized agency. * 


(17) The Child’s Religion. 


Provision is also made for safeguarding the religion of a 
child: no child may be transferred or placed under the care of 
persons of other than its own religious faith. 


* Children’s Homes, Orphanages, etc. 


Children cared for in children’s homes or orphanages except in special cases such as children of illegitimate 
birth, etc., are not generally in need of guardianship and protection, like the neglected child. Consequently 
these institutions do not require to be covered by this child protection legislation, except in respect to 
inspection by the provincial child protection authorities. 


Children cared for in children’s homes and orphanages are nearly all admitted on the direct application of 
their parents or guardians, or frequently near relatives or of the parish priest or clergyman, or of a family 
welfare, nursing or some similar social agency, as part of their plan of helping the family. Contrary to the 
general impression, most of the children in these orphanages and homes are not orphans at all, but children 
from poverty-stricken homes, or from homes where the mother is ill, or are children with only one living parent. 
A large number are cases where one parent has deserted and the other is unable or unfit to exercise care. 
Numbers are children born out of wedlock. When admission is sought it is generally contemplated as of a 
temporary nature. Mr. Arthur Saint Pierre reported to the Social Insurance Commission in 1932 that in 
Quebec 21% of the children in orphanages have both parents living; 67% have either father or mother; and 
only 12% are really orphans. 


Partial payment is often made by parents or relatives for many of the children in these homes, and 
infrequently full payment. However, payments fall in arrears, the parent, guardian or other relative becomes 
discouraged and in only too many cases the home must gradually assume all or the major burden of support. 
When guardianship definitely becomes defective to the point that a new guardianship is desirable, the problem 
is handled in a comparatively simple manner by commitment to the Children’s Aid Society, as outlined above. 
All other children in care of such homes, however, remain definitely the responsibility of each agency, as a 
private charity. 
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(18) The Children’s Aid Society as a Child-Caring Service. 


The Children’s Aid Society is thus visualized in most 
Canadian child protection legislation as essentially a child 
protection agency with the assurance and exercise of guardian- 
ship as its primary function. Most of the provincial statutes 
however recognize that the Society may also be called on for 
child care; for instance, children may be brought to a Society 
for care by their own parents in exactly the same way as they 
might be brought to an orphanage. 

Provision is therefore made for the Society accepting these 
children, where investigation shows that this is necessary, 
without transfer of their guardianship, leaving this parental 
responsibility with the parent, unless circumstances develop to 
make this unwise in the child’s interests. These children are 
dealt with by the Society exactly on the same basis as if they 
were in an orphanage or children’s home, and they are given 
care during the period of need, with or without contributions 
from their parents. In a district where well-organized 
orphanage or private home care is developed the Society may 
co-operate by arranging to have such children referred to it 
cared for through these services, or if accepting such children 
for care may then board them with the orphanage or home. 


FINANCING THE CHILD PROTECTION PROGRAMME. 


Obviously, in such a system, provision must be made for public 
assistance in the financing of the Children’s Aid Societies in so far as they 
act as the central guardianship and correlating service in a provincial 
programme. 

They are however voluntary private charities, organized under 
provincial incorporation and inspection. As such they perform a variety 
of private functions and therefore a fair proportion of financial respon- 
sibility rests upon them to be met from private funds. However, in view 
of the fact that they are the specific guardianship agencies to which is 
delegated by statute the public function of providing a reasonably safe 
and adequate guardianship during the years of their minority for the 
children committed to their care, there is a direct responsibility upon the 
public authority to reimburse them for the full care of such ‘wards’. 
The child is entitled to reasonably adequate guardianship, by simple 
right. That guardianship is non-existent or wiped out by the courts for 
just cause—therefore, another guardianship must be provided, and while 
this is done through the Children’s Aid Societies, the ultimate respon- 
sibility for seeing that it is done, and for providing the ways and means 
thereto, rests upon the state. 

Generally summarized, the principles prevailing in respect to their 
support in the various provinces contemplate: 

(a) Lump sum contributions from the public authority towards 
their protective work about children in their own homes and 
in the community, and towards their home-finding and child- 
placing work, all of which obviously could not be paid on a 
per capita cost basis. 

(b) Maintenance grants for children in care. Maintenance of 
children committed to the care of the Societies by court order 
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is regarded as a definite liability of the public authorities, in 
all the provinces but one. 

Where, however, children are not committed but admitted 
to the care of the Children’s Aid Societies, etc., on voluntary 
admission only they are kept on the same basis as children in the 
care of other private charities, (such as orphanages, etc.), and 
maintained from the Society’s private funds. ‘Therefore, in 
most provinces, a Children’s Aid Society is entitled to: 

(i) The entire cost of maintaining a child committed on court 
order to the care of the Society, as shown by the audited 
statement of the preceding year as the average per capita 
cost of all children in care; and this must by statute be 
met by the municipality of the child’s residence. 

(Provided, however, that due notice of the intention 
to commit any child to the care of such a Society prior to 
commitment has been given to the municipal or provincial 
authority to whom the said maintenance would be charge- 
able, so that the said authority might have appeared and 
been heard in reference thereto.) 

(ii) Similar reimbursement on behalf of children, whose resi- 
dence cannot be established in any municipality within 
the province, by the provincial authority. 


These in detail are the provisions under which today, in the eight 
English-speaking provinces of Canada, protection is being extended to 
an estimated total of 75,000 children in their own homes, and an accumu- 
lated total of some 25,000 wards, to many of whom for years past, and 
for all the years of their future, the Children’s Aid Society and the 
provincial child protection authorities must stand for all that they will 
know of parental love, affection, guidance and care. 


QUEBEC. 


While Canada’s oldest province has grafted into the statute law some 
of the features of this distinguishing legislation of the other provinces, 
in this direct field of protective legislation there is on the whole very little 
legislation and, naturally therefore, little public administrative machinery 
for eT of functions which the state has not recognized or 
assumed. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACT. 


Such provisions as exist at present in Quebec, outside the Criminal 
Code, are almost entirely restricted to the Quebec Industrial Schools Act 
(R.S.Q. 1925, ce. 160). This enactment provides legislative machinery 
whereby, provided a child’s need for care and protection can be judicially 
established, the child may be safeguarded. 

However, there is no recognized responsibility within the community 
or on the part of the provincial authority to interest themselves in the 
need or danger of the child up to that point. It is a well-known fact 
that, unless the responsibility therefor definitely rests upon some consti- 
tuted authority, very few cases of child neglect will be brought before 
the courts, merely on the initiative of a private citizen or some casually 


interested group. The Industrial Schools Act of Quebec at present 
provides: 
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1. That children up to 14 years of age who are neglected or ill- 
treated by their parents or guardians within the meaning of 
Division V, Section 12 of this Act,* may bebrought by any ratepayer 
before a magistrate, sheriff, or the judge of a juvenile court 
(if there be one). The latter shall thereupon forward a report 
on the case to the Provincial Secretary, and on the latter’s order, 
any such child of six to fourteen years of age may be admitted 
to a certified industrial school, wherein his maintenance will be 
paid at the rate of $130.00 per annum, payable half by the 
province, and half by the municipality of his residence. 


(It is to be noted that in any area, such as Montreal, where 
there is a juvenile court, any such children may be brought 
before the court by any police officer. Some of the organized 
social agencies in Montreal have taken advantage of this pro- 
vision to have members of their staff sworn in as peace officers, 
which allows them to deal with a child in social danger 
directly, without relying on the uncertainty of the responsible 
interest of any ratepayer.) 


2. A second procedure whereby the municipal authorities may 
similarly have any child under 12 years of age, who, because of 
continuous parental culpability, within the meaning of Section 
28 of the Act,* is in need of protection.and care, brought before a 
magistrate (or similar authority as in (1) preceding) and com- 
mitted to an industrial school for care. 


But in this case, where initiative rests with the municipality, 
there is no liability whatever on the province for funds. The 
municipality must make its own arrangements for payment for 
care. Consequently, there is a tendency for the municipality 
to assume the authority vested under (1) in the Provincial 
Secretary, of decision after review of the court’s order, as to the 
eligibility of the child for care, and to refuse, regardless of the 
court’s decision, to provide maintenance unless the municipal 
authorities themselves see fit. 


. At present Chapter 160 authorizes any ratepayer to act, (s. 12) in respect to any child not more than 14 


years of age who is, 

(i) an orphan, or 

(ii) fatherless or motherless, if the surviving parent is badly behaved or is condemned to the gaol, or to 
the penitentiary for a criminal offence, or, 

(iii) any child who, in consequence of the neglect or of the drunkenness or other vices of his parents or 
his guardian or the person with whom he resides, is brought up without education or without wholesome 
control, or under circumstances which expose him to lead an idle and disorderly life; or 

(iv) any child who is vagrant or is found at large at improper hours, or who is without shelter and appears 
to be deserted or abandoned; or 

(v) = who is habitually beaten or cruelly treated by his parents or by the person with whom he 
resides, or 

(vi) any child who, owing to his being infirm or without a tutor or without any relative in the direct line 
in a position to take care of him or worthy of doing so, is liable to become a vagrant or starve to death , 


. The Act authorizes the municipal authority to act in respect to (s. 28) 


‘‘every child under 12 years of age, which child, owing to the continued illness or poverty of its parents, 
er to their habitual drunkenness or vicious habits, or for any of the reasons mentioned in Section 12 
(i.e. just above cited) is in need of care and protection.” 


. The Act authorizes any parent, guardian, etc., to apply for the commitment of any child presumably 


under 14 years of age, if, (s. 26) 

(i) ‘‘Such child is deserting or abandoning, or has deserted or abandoned the home of the person who is 
in charge of him, without permission or for sufficient reason; or 

(ii) he habitually disobeys the lawful and reasonable orders of his parents, or of the person in whose care 
or keeping he is; or 

(iii) he is habitually idle; or 

(iv) he is unmanageable or incorrigible; or 

(v) he habitually makes use of obscene or indecent language; or 

(vi) he is guilty of immoral conduct, and if such person, i.e., parent or guardian, etc., is desirous that the 
child be sent to a certified industrial school.” 
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Consequently, private charity must provide for many 
children dealt with under this section, or leave them without 
this care and protection. 

3. A third procedure is provided whereby the parent, guardian or 
other person in charge of children, in these age groups, who 
declares on oath before a magistrate or two justices of the peace 
that such child is incorrigible within the meaning of Section 26 
of the Act,* and that said parent, guardian, etc., desires to have 
him placed in an industrial school, may have the child admitted 
on report following such hearing. 

But in this case, there is no liability whatever upon any 
public funds, provincial or municipal, for maintenance. A 
contribution, not exceeding 50 cents per week per child may be 
made, however, from provincial funds, by order-in-council, in 
each particular case. Therefore, unless this latter provision is 
used, private charity must provide the entire, or a large part of 
this cost, for otherwise the parent, etc., may be requested to 
provide sureties for maintenance to the school, and unfor- 
tunately, in the nature of events, few of the parents are in a 
position to do so. 

(Of course in any area where the Juvenile Delinquents Act 
is in force, children brought under this third procedure would be 
dealt with as juvenile delinquents, and as such committed to a 
reformatory school and paid for under that legislation. How- 
ever, the only place in Quebec where there is a juvenile court 
legally constituted as such, is in the city of Montreal.) 

Any child who proves incorrigible in an industrial school 
may be brought up for court hearing and transferred to a reform- 
atory school. 

Institutions are recognized as “industrial schools’ under 
this Act only when they have been so certified, after special 
inspection by the Provincial Secretary’s Department. Only 
institutions in which children are lodged, clothed, fed and taught 
may be so classified. 


Care of Children in the Schools. 

Unless the child is prevented from leaving the school by sickness or 
bodily infirmity, or unless the municipality or person responsible under- 
takes continued payment, no child may be detained in any such school 
after 14 years of age (no admissions are to be granted prior to 6 years of 
age). The Provincial Secretary may, if he deems that circumstances 
warrant, extend the expiration of the child’s term of commitment by a 
maximum term of three years. 


No industrial school is required to detain any child if the contribu- 
tions payable by a parent or municipality are not regularly maintained. 


Placement of Children. 

Any industrial school may, on its own special license, at any time 
after 18 months of his detention period have elapsed, permit any child 
to live with any “trustworthy and respectable person named in the 
license and willing to receive and take charge of him.’’ Any such license 
*See footnote p. 11. 
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is to be renewable every three months and may always be revoked by the 
school. The time spent is to count on detention. 

At any time after a child has proved satisfactory on such a license, 
the school may apprentice him, with his own consent, notwithstanding 
that his period of detention has expired. 

Any such school may also hire or place out children in their care, 
either under indentureship of apprenticeship, or as domestic servants, 
but any such contract shall not stipulate any payment to the school or 
the child. There shall be guaranteed to the master the gratuitous service 
of the child and to the latter, his board, lodging and maintenance. No 
money for maintenance is to be paid to any school in respect to such 
children, while they are placed out. 

Provision is also made practically for the “placing out” in private 
homes of children placed in these schools under Section 48 of the Act, 
whereby the school is authorized, by special report to the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council in each case, to permit a child to “lodge at the 
dwelling of his father or of any trustworthy and respectable person” 
if the school “‘teach, train, feed and clothe the child as if he were lodging 
in the school itself.’”’ The Provincial Secretary may order any child to 
be so placed at any time, on such conditions as he may prescribe. In 
fact, instead of ordering any child committed to an industrial school, 
as recommended in a court order, the Provincial Secretary may order 
that he be placed out as just described. 

The Lieutenant-Governor may order at any time the discharge of 
children from an industrial school, and the school must thereupon order 
the persons responsible to receive such child, and they are liable to a 
fine or imprisonment for failure to comply. 

Powers are also given under the Children’s Apprenticeship Act 
(R. S. Q. 1925, ec. 162) to the managers of industrial or reformatory schools 
to place out children by apprenticeship or under indentures, or to be 
nursed, supported, educated or adopted. Parental authority is vested 
in the said managers and exercised by them in respect to any child placed 
out or apprenticed under this Act, but every parent may have the child 
—" to him on his own application by judgment of the Superior 

ourt. 


STANDARDS OF CHILD WELFARE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Because of repeated inquiries in respect thereto, we are reprinting 
herewith the findings of the Blue Ridge Institute on Child Welfare of 
the United States, which, as is well known, represents the considered 
findings of a representative group of executives. 

In preparing for the reprint of this report an inquiry was addressed 
to Mr. C. C. Carstens, Executive Director of the Child Welfare League 
of America, as to whether the report had been modified by any later 
committee reports and the reply was received in the negative. However, 
Mr. Carstens added the following extremely valuable information which 
should be read as a preface to the report: 

“The figures on costs that were then presented should be discounted 
somewhat at the present time since costs of maintenance have been 
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reduced both in foster family care and in foster institutional care. That 
difference is probably about 20% for the average throughout the United 
States.”’ 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHILD WELFARE 
of the 


BLUE RIDGE INSTITUTE 
July 1930. 


Child Welfare in a broad sense is an expression of the community’s 
interest in surrounding every child with those environmental influences 
and opportunities which will-make possible, in view of his individual 
powers and limitations, the fullest realization of his capabilities for useful 
community life. In this sense child welfare applies to a service to the 
children of all the people. Some communities have related their activi- 
ties toward larger segments of children than other communities, but in 
most communities child welfare activities have been limited, and 
perhaps must be for some time limited, to the segment of the handi- 
capped. This group includes service to dependent, neglected, delinquent, 
physically handicapped, and mentally defective children. In general, 
work for each of these groups has the same objective, but your Commit- 
tee this year has given special consideration to those who are handicapped 
through dependency only. 

In order that each child requiring our attention may have his full 
chance for self-realization and development there must be available 
certain social tools that have come to be realized as of almost universal 
value, such as the pediatrician, the mental hygienist and the social worker, 
so that the child’s needs may be thoroughly understood and interpreted 
to parents, foster parents, children’s workers, and institution attendants. 

According to the 1928 United States Census there were at least 
1558 different institutions for dependent children and 339 child-placing 
agencies in the country. All of these need the above social tools as part 
of their equipment, in order that they may have a scientific approach to 
the problems they are undertaking to solve, by ‘means of which an 
individual social diagnosis, plan and treatment may be devised for each 
child. We believe the time has come when no children’s organization, 
whether institution or agency, without such scientific equipment shall be 
deemed adequate for their work. 

For the purpose of assisting institutions and agencies to obtain some 
reasonably accurate measure of needed equipment we give the following 
specific data: More children’s institutions are in existence at the present 
time that have a population ranging between sixty and one hundred, or 
approximately seventy-five, than of any other figure. We are therefore 
first of all translating their needs into terms applying to an institution 
of that size. However, as there are institutions of a very considerably 
larger size, we are also giving our estimates for institutions having 
multiples of one hundred children, so that the figures may be easily 
applied to the larger sized institutions. 

There are still institutions that keep children for long periods of 
time, but the tendency in most institutions is towards shorter periods of 
stay than previously. We believe that an institution can advanta- 
ageously equip itself for a stay of not to exceed on an average four months 
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per child. This would mean that an institution having a capacity for 
seventy-five children would during a year be able to take care of 225 
children. With these explanations we give the following table: 


Table of Professional Needs 


Kind of Service Institution Institution 
Capacity 75 Capacity 100 

Pediatric 225 hours 300 hours 

Psychological 450 “ 600 “ 

Psychiatric 7 * 100 “ 

Social 2 full time social 224 full time social 
workers workers 


The psychiatric service, 75 hours and 100 hours respectively, will be 
available for only ten per cent of the population that need it most. 


The above estimates apply to children’s aid societies with similar 
populations as well as to children’s institutions. If two full time social 
workers are provided for a unit of 75 children capacity the time of one of 
these will be advantageously spent in intake, adjustment and rehabilita- 
tion service, the time of the other being given to home-finding and super- 
vision. lf this amount of service is made available it may be expected 
that only twenty-five per cent of the applications will result in children 
being accepted for care. 

For the intake, adjustment and rehabilitation worker, ten to twelve 
new families a month may be considered a full load. 


When new construction of institutions is undertaken it should be on 
a cottage plan, and preferably a one story brick cottage for not more 
than twelve children. The problems of administration are much 
simplified in such a cottage, since it requires but one cottage mother, 
additional service being provided from a general reservoir of service for 
the whole institution. 

If possible, the same institution should have boys and girls, and of 
ages from three years up. When they are so staggered in the institutions 
and in the cottages the number of attendants having responsibility toward 
the children direct is found to vary from one attendant to ten children 
in poorly equipped institutions, to one to six in finely equipped institu- 
tions, and a moderate figure would be one to eight. In institutions for 
babies, attendants caring for babies must be available at the ratio of one 
to three or four babies. The latter figure approaches the danger point. 

Case work loads depend much upon the area of service and the 
transportation equipment. In a children’s aid service where it is advant- 
ageous to have the same person undertake investigation, adjustment, 
and rehabilitation service, as well as home-finding and supervision, a 
case load of 35 to 40 cases, according to facilities, is feasible. Where 
investigation, adjustment, and rehabilitation service is undertaken 
separately, from 10 to 12 new cases per month, with a carry over case 
load of 30 to 40 cases, is feasible. Where home-finding and supervision 
are undertaken separately, a case load of 35 to 45 children is feasible. 
Where supervision is undertaken separately a case load of 45 to 55 
children is feasible. Any case loads running over 65 children are unecono- 
mical. If problem children are numerous in these case loads, the loads 
should be somewhat reduced. 
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An institution with a capacity of 75 children, on a twelve unit cottage 
basis, requires an approximate investment of $25,000 per cottage, and an 
administration building with an investment of $40,000. An additional 
investment of $10,000 is required for grounds, equipment, etc. The 
total investment, therefore, would approximate $200,000. 

Per capita maintenance costs in institutions vary greatly. At 
present there are institutions in existence whose maintenance costs run 
from $100 per year to $1,600 per year per child. The latter may not be 
extravagant. Under certain circumstances an institution must provide 
all education, a library, recreation, health and other facilities, whose 
total cost would easily come to from $1,000 to $1,200 per child. Institu- 
tions within the city are more advantageously located as far as costs go 
than those in the country, for the community provides many of the 
facilities that must be paid for otherwise. 


A few rules-of-thumb are added: 


1. The raw food costs, including some fresh vegetables, will approx- 
imate $100 per year per child. 

2. One quart of milk per child is needed if the children are of 
staggered ages and if some margarine is used; one and one-half 
pints per child are adequate if butter only is used. All children 
under six require a full quart of whole milk per day at all times. 

Assuming that all gifts of money and kind are included, costs at the 
present time in institutions giving reasonable intramural care only vary 
from three hundred to four hundred dollars per capita. On a per capita 
cost of $450 per child reasonable intramural care, as well as good social 
service for diagnosis, planning and follow-up can be provided. A child- 
placing agency of good standing recently found its cost for social, medical 
and psychological service approximated the same figure: $450 per child 
per year. The costs of institutional and children’s aid service therefore 
approximate each other when the investment of the institution is not 
taken into consideration. The interest on $200,000, for an institution 
of 75 capacity amounts to $130 per child per year, extra. 

When a children’s organization has a program that makes careful 
diagnosis of every case possible it will be able to make adjustment in 
approximately 75 per cent of the cases, so that only one out of every four 
children needs to come into care. The work in investigation, adjustment 
and rehabilitation has up to the present time received too slight recogni- 
tion on the part of boards of directors, community chests and the 
community in general. Service figures have generally included only 
children in care. We would recommend tht service figures asked for 
by boards of directors, community chests and others shall include the 
recognition of services rendered of keeping families together, in keeping 
children in cases of neglect and delinquency out of court, and in solving 
problems without the necessity of children being sent to special institu- 
tions. 

We believe that at the present time the most important service in 
the child welfare field is that of shaping up discriminating definitions, 
of developing accepted standards, and organizing agencies and institu- 
tions with flexible programs of child-care, but we present the above data 
as tentative standards for the guidance of agencies, of boards of directors, 
of executives, and of community chests interested in modern programs 
of child-care. 
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The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
whose various committees have been giving intensive study during the 
past year to the care of the handicapped child, has a committee on child 
welfare statistics, which will, we believe, prove useful during the next 
few years. Its Chairman is Dr. Henry W. Thurston, Director of the 
Child Welfare Department of the New York School of Social Work, and 
its Secretary is Dr. Ralph Hurlin of the Department of Statistics of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. This committee assumes that it must first 
discover what comparable facts are accepted by child welfare workers 
as valuable and positively needed for the development of the field. When 
this has been learned the committee believes that these statistics can 
best be gathered by cooperating state departments of public welfare, 
now authorized to gather such data. Not less than fifteen state depart- 
ments have already agreed to become a nucleus for such a registration 
area in child welfare. Out of this plan is likely to come the gathering of 
statistics, either through the Census Department or through the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, that will 
be nation-wide. 


At present the following data seem to be of greatest importance: 


1. Population on a given date. 


2. The movement of population during a year or at least during a 
three months period. 


3. Parental status of children in care. 
Respectfully submitted, 


C. C. Carstens, Chairman, 
Committee on Child Welfare, 
Blue Ridge Institute. 


Committee: 
Dr. C. C. Carstens, Chairman Mrs. Mary Louise Moore 
Ralph H. Blanchard Mrs. Jefferson Penn 
Margaret C. Brietz Louise Reinhardt 
Mrs. W. C. Cathcart Mrs. J. B. Swartzel. 


Bert Headrick 


NEWS NOTES. 
THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF TORONTO. 


The Director’s report vividly outlines the problems which face the 
Society ‘‘in times like these’’,— 

“These are difficult days. Not only are many of our people 
suffering stark privation, but anxiety and worry are fraying the 
nerves and undermining the morale of countless more. Satan still 
continues to find “‘mischief for idle hands.” Nagging, quarrelling, 
drinking, immorality and theft, with their sequels of desertion or 
imprisonment, thrive under the circumstances of chronic unemploy- 
ment, and are destructive of proper home life and training for child- 
ren. For an organization concerned with the conditions in which 
children are being brought up, these are truly very difficult days.” 
Under these circumstances one agrees that it is an outstanding 
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achievement for the Society to have effected a reduction of 35 per cent 
in the number of children made wards in the past year, especially when 
this has been effected without any lowering of the standards of a fit and 
proper home which the Society has recognized in recent years. Seventy- 
five less children were committed as wards in 1932 than in 1931. To 
quote the report,— 


“Two main factors have brought about this important social 
and economic result—one within the organization and the other 
outside. During the past two years the Society’s child protection 
field staff has been strengthened by the addition of two excellent 
workers. The more intensive case work with the families of the 
children in danger of neglect has more than justified itself in im- 
proved home conditions, and family break-ups prevented. At the 
same time the provision for backing the child protection work of 
the Society by the family welfare organizations has immeasurably 
improved. Numbers of low grade, incompetent families that in 
the best of times are always on the edge of trouble, are both helpless 
and hopeless in times like these. With constant supervision and 
adequate relief, they can be nursed along with reasonable satisfac- 
tion, and in some cases definite improvement results. Unfortun- 
ately, in the past, the family agencies have not been equipped with 
either staff or relief funds adequate for the heavy demands involved. 
With the increase in staff of the Family Division of the City Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and the placing at their disposal of generous 
funds to supplement City relief, the situation has been entirely 
changed. The City Department realizes clearly the economy of 
considerable expenditures on such families in which neglect 
problems exist, in order to avoid, if possible, the necessity of the 
Society removing the children from the home.”’ 


Related to the same trend is the fact that much fewer family groups 
have been committed in the past year, again attributed to the increasing 
emphasis laid on prevention in the family field. 


The fact that children involved in the Family Work Department 
in the year totalled 2,626 indicates something of the wide-flung nature 
of the arms of child protection extended by the Society about Toronto’s 
non-Roman Catholic children. 


The Society closed the year with 1,397 children in care, of whom 382 
were admitted during the year, but only 1389 made wards. Of this total 
volume of children in care, only 21 were in the Society’s Shelter, 613 in 
free family homes or wage homes, 613 in boarding homes and 150 in the 
Infants’ Home and other co-operating institutions. The average length 
of stay of non-wards was shortened,—in fact the average stay of a child 
in the Shelter was less than thirteen days. 

Obviously with such a number of children in private care the Society 
properly emphasizes the importance of adequate supervision which 
varies with the different kinds of care in free or wage homes. In the 
latter there was an average of five and three-quarter visits per year per 
child, whereas in boarding home care the average was twenty-one and a 
half visits per child or a visit on the average of every seventeen days. 
The average over the whole group of children is thirteen and one half 
visits per child per year or one every twenty-seven days, involving a 
total of 19,000 supervision visits. 
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The statistical report of the Society which forms an appendix to the 
annual report is quite up to its usual excellence and continues to afford 
the most comprehensive document in child protection issued annually 
in the Dominion. 

The statistical summary of children in care shows that under the 
Society’s aegis in the year 1931-1932, 424,351 days’ care of varying type 
was given to wards and 83,671 to non-wards,—a total of 508,022 days’ 
care. This is in addition to the family protection work and the super- 
vision of children on adoption probation, ete. 

The total expenditure for the year was $268,485.63, of which 
$191,623.03 represents payments made on court orders by the city of 
Toronto. Private funds contributed roughly $74,000.00 of the costs for 
the year. Of the total expenditures, $167,594.48 represented payments 
for the maintenance of 613 children boarded out. Some idea of the size 
of the Children’s Aid family is indicated by the fact that clothing expen- 
ditures alone amounted to $24,310.14. 

When the expenditures of a child caring agency exceed one quarter 
of a million dollars annually, the casual reader may express some surprise 
at such expenditure, but when, contrasted with this expenditure the 
further facts are advanced that through this means protection was 
extended to 2,626 children in their own homes and to 1,397 children 
actually in the care of the Society at the end of the year, and when the 
comparative fact emerges that 4,023 children were assured protection 
and care at an average cost of less than $65.00 per child per annum, 
even the most cynical cannot cavil at such an expenditure for such a 
return. 


TRAINING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


One of the most valuable publications to be received in the office is 
the intensely practical 328 page manual authorized by the Minister of 
Education for Ontario, for the use of teachers in the public and separate 
schools of the province in the-training of handicapped children. 

This compact and excellently printed publication is the work of 
Dr. Harry Amoss, Inspector of Auxiliary Classes and Miss L. Helen 
DeLaporte, Assistant Inspector for the Province. In the introduction 
the editors record the contributions of many other specialists in this 
field and their indebtedness to Dr. Helen MacMurchy and Dr. S. B 
Sinclair, former Inspector of Auxiliary Classes. 


The publication is printed in four books, the first of which deals 
with a general description of auxiliary education in the province; the 
second of which in eight sections deals with early mental variance; the 
third of which in six sections covers physical and social variance and the 
last of which is a very practical discussion of rural classes. 


The manual contains very practical instructions for use in sight 
saving, oral and lip reading, speech correction, and other specialized 
classes as well as those dealing with problems in mental retardation. 

The book will be eagerly welcomed not only by specialists in the 
field, but by thousands of teachers throughout Canada and by many 
parents for use in the home training of handicapped children. 

The text is published by the Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
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FAMILY WELFARE 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN FAMILY WORK 


Coinciding closely with the date of publication of the joint report 
on professional training of the Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare and the Canadian Association of Social Workers, the American 
Association of Social Workers has just issued a comprehensive report on 
this related subject. According to the report, fitting together the pieces 
which make up the jig-saw puzzle of our social order so that people may 
be enabled to live more satisfying lives is the ultimate goal of the social 
worker, and her preparation must be directed to that end. This report 
is the result of a four-year study by the Association’s Training Commit- 
tee, composed of 50 family workers representing various parts of the 
country, and is particularly timely in view of the fact that the number 
of family workers has more than tripled in the last few years. 


“In dealing with people of any sort....a deep respect for person- 
ality is essential,’ the report declares. ‘It does not matter whether 
the man or woman who comes for help has been shaped in a mold which 
the social worker likes or admires. The worker recognizes and respects 
the fundamental right of the individual to make his own choice in life.” 


UNDERSTANDING OF PERSONALITY NECESSARY TO HELP PEOPLE 


An understanding of the personality of human beings is a basic 
requirement for the young social worker who would help unravel the 
problems which families and individuals bring to family agencies, the 
report brings out. 


This involves, among other things, the realization that personality 
is an outgrowth of life experiences; that people behave as they do because 
of inner strivings and needs; and that understanding of any human being 
is next to impossible without a complete picture of the elements in that 
person’s past experience and environment which have gone to make 
him what he is. 


SUPERVISOR IS KEY PERSON 


As a key person in the training of the young social worker, it is the 
supervisor’s responsibility to “give the student an understanding of 
what lies back of behavior . . . an ability to learn to think through and 
to analyze a problem, to evaluate the possibilities of treatment, to make 
case work mean more than an assembling of knowledge and techniques.”’ 
_ pg auamae this preparation, the Training Committee recommends 
the use of: 


1. Conferences between student and supervisor to give confidence 
to the student. 


2. Group conferences to bring out general information and answer 
any questions the student may have. 


3. Periodic evaluation of the student’s work and attitudes in order 
to discover weaknesses and strengths in the student’s work. 


4, Limiting the range of subjects and techniques discussed to the 
training and experience of the student. As the student 
develops, the scope of subjects can be enlarged. 
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STUDENTS IN SMALL CITY AGENCY HAVE SPECIAL PROBLEM 


Family agencies in smaller cities present a special problem in train- 
ing, the report brings out. Because of the difficulty of getting students 
prepared at schools of social work and because of the limits to the amount 
of supervising students can receive, the small agency “is forced to give 
not only the fluid content of case work but much of the informational 
content which in the larger training centers is taught in the class room. 
In the small city there are seldom two students at the same stage of 
development and this precludes the group discussion possible for students 
in larger organizations.” 


Because of the leadership possibilities open to the social worker in 
the small community, the Training Committee declares that “it is 
essential that the training offered include a vision and knowledge which 
will insure forward looking leadership in the social thinking of the 
community.” 


HOW TO BE A GOOD NEIGHBOUR 


It is a sign of the times that a growing sense of responsibility for 
people in distress becomes more evident month by month. 

In all parts of the country citizens are coming forward anxious and 
ready to help the social agencies in dealing with the vast problem of 
families on relief. The old spirit of neighbourliness which was to a great 
extent lost sight of during post-war prosperity has been re-kindled in our 
cities and towns and has resulted in an intense desire on the part of those 
“who have’ to assist those ‘“‘who have not.” 


Where family social work agencies have been in operation over a 
period of time, particular attention has been paid to methods to enable 
the volunteer to do the kind of work he or she is best equipped to do. 
In most cities training courses for volunteers have been given and super- 
vision under trained workers has brought insight with regard to the 
meaning of service to families. Committees for different sorts of service 
have been arranged and definite responsibilities have been delegated to 
them. In many cities committees of citizens have charge of the distri- 
bution of clothing, with volunteer women’s groups operating sewing 
rooms, preserving and canning centres, etc. In one city, at least, self- 
holding recreational and occupational clubs have been formed from 
unemployed married men, and similar clubs among the women in 
families on unemployment relief. In other cities committees of the 
various women’s clubs provide clerical assistance and motor service 
for the agencies. 


In smaller municipalities where private family agencies do not exist, 
the volunteer is helping the relief officer, the reeve, or whoever has been 
assigned to administer relief. Frequently this has meant that relief is 
being distributed by a person “willing to help’ but inexperienced in 
competent methods. Numerous municipalities throughout the country 
are complaining of the abuses of this “‘hit and miss method.” In seeking 
the remedy, interested citizens will be increasingly called upon to give 
assistance and to organize their services under some central plan with 
qualified leadership. Lack of unity in community effort has long since 
been proved a failure and co-ordination in the giving of relief is an 
essential community need in the present times. 
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oe ae ear is a typical small town where churches, clubs, and 
private individuals were giving relief with no knowledge as to each 
other’s activities. After several months it became apparent that some 
families were being assisted by several different groups in the community 
and it was decided to call a meeting to discuss the best means of over- 
coming the difficulty. The reports of this meeting showed that resent- 
ment and antagonisms of long standing existed among some of the groups 
giving relief but out of these suspicions and wranglings there emerged a 
solution and the solution was a “full-time volunteer’, an individual 
whom everyone liked and trusted and who had a certain amount of 
leisure. It was agreed that the local relief distribution should be put 
into his hands and that he should: 


1. Receive a list of the families being assisted by the different 
groups and individuals. 

2. Receive donations from the groups and individuals anxious to 
give special help to these families. 


3. Be responsible for whatever service or aid was given to these 
families. 


In this way the families were cared for and their confidence respected. 
Also the nucleus of a social service exchange or central clearing index 
was set up, under his direction. 


Some essential qualities for leadership in social work were found in 
this citizen under whom........ ’s efforts were centralized :— 


1. An interest in people and a desire to help them out of trouble. 


2. The personal integrity which commanded the respect and trust 
of the community. 


3. The ability to work with people. 
4. A faculty for organization. 


It is to this type of citizen that small communities are looking to 
strengthen their social forces, in these days of an ever increasing demand 
for service which means that volunteers must step forward and bridge 
the gap. 

However, many of the most willing have no experience or knowledge 
of social work, but are filled with a great desire to help. For these good 
neighbours some “Do’s” and ‘‘Don’ts’” are suggested,— 


1. Keep an open mind. 
No two families are alike. 


bo 


Be a good listener. 

You must know in what spirit people are facing their difficulties 

in order to plan intelligently with them. 

3. Be regular in attendance, whether at meetings, or visiting 
families. 
Better promise the minimum, rather than the maximum time 
that you intend to give. 

4. Do not be irritable. 

It is generally a sign of your own limitations. 
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5. Do not trust to memory. 
Keep a written record of information and observations. 


6. Do not guess the family’s needs. 
Make out a budget item by item. 


7. Always remember that no family lives unto itself alone. 
Relatives, friends, Church, school and public health services 
know something about your family and can help you to a better 
understanding of them. 


As in war time we are learning once more to act and plan together. 
To make sure that those who ask “easily and often’ are not helped by 
too many, and to meet the need of those who have never before been 
obliged to ask assistance, are the problems which face many of us today. 

It cannot be recorded too often that experience has proved that a 
central clearing or Social Service Exchange where identifying information 
can be kept regarding all families receiving relief, is essential for an 
effort towards sound community planning. 

The Social Service Exchange is not an expensive device and has been 
introduced successfully in small towns and in rural districts. ‘In Times 
like These’’ published by the Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare contains directions as to the setting up of an adequate com- 
munity relief system and copies wiil be sent on request. 

M. T. 


MINIMUM INFORMATION IN THE FIRST INTERVIEW 


So many communities are being forced to utilize the volunteer and 
the inexperienced worker in interviewing and visiting families on relief, 
and to throw in “shock troops” to meet the mounting pressure of appli- 
cants, that these notes on the minimum information necessary for carry- 
ing unemployment cases are offered herewith. Jt is important not to 
regard this outline as a questionnaire. A proper relationship between 
the applicant and the interviewer can be developed only by careful, 
sympathetic extraction of information according to the plan in the mind 
of the interviewer. 

Essential information should include facts as to: 

1. Family make-up.—Members of family, dates of birth, religion, 

nationality, etc. Relatives, boarders, friends should be listed. 

2. Relatives—Married and single children, parents, brothers, 
sisters, etc. A statement of their helpfulness in the past and their 
present attitude. 

3. Insurance and savings.—Information re savings accounts, 
insurance, covering all policies, names, number of policy, amount 
paid weekly. (Seek adjustment wherever possible.) 

4. Work history of each employable member of the family and 
others in the household. A work history to cover,— 

(a) A ae statement of the kind of jobs the person has 
held. 


(b) Statements of jobs held in recent years, covering the names 
and addresses of employers, dates of employment and 
leaving, reason for discharge, weekly wage. 
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(c) Statement of trade or vocational training. 

(d) Statement of education, employment capacity or limitation, 
attitude towards work, physical health and general appear- 
ance. 

(e) Special information regarding unions. 

An evaluation of this history. Is the worker a regular 
steady employee or is he chronically unemployed? Is his work 
seasonal? Has he been chief wage earner? Have others 
supplemented his earnings? 

5. Work references. Verification of at least two work references. 
Visit to employers recommended. 

6. General home conditions, number of rooms, beds, etc., condition 
of building and estimate of housekeeping standards. 

7. Health—(This information affects the working budget allowed 
for the family and family routine.) Are any members under 
clinical, medical or nursing service? Get information on nature 
of illness. Are health conditions serious enough to affect relief 
plan for the family? e.g. working ability, special diets, ete. 
Reports from medical agencies when knowledge of conditions is 
essential to making plans for the family. Do not become 
involved in following all health plans. 

8. Resources—-What suggestions have the family for meeting their 
own needs. Can they reduce expenses? Can they share a 
home? Are there relatives, godparents, friends, employers, 
lodgers, who might help? What clues or resources are listed 
in the Social Service Exchange clearing? Have they connections 
with churches? 

9. Budget—Use a regular budget form allowing for food, fuel, 
shelter, clothing, etc., in the calculation of the family’s minimum 
needs. Accurate information for budget should be secured item by 
utem. 

(Sample budgets, record forms, etc., will be provided upon 

application to the Canadian Council on Child and Family 

Welfare whose publication 62 “In Times Like These” will be 

found of the greatest value.) 

M. T. 


THE SASKATOON SOCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


The annual report of the Saskatoon Social Service Bureau was 
presented on January the thirty-first, covering the first sixteen months 
of existence of this lusty prairie unit. As the report points out, the 
Bureau was launched in August 1931 under two major disadvantages,— 
the prevailing economic conditions and the fact that from Western 
Ontario to Vancouver there was no other agency at work in the family 
field. However, due to the vision of the Local Council of Women and 
the energetic support of the four service clubs,—the Rotary, the 
Kinsmen, Cosmopolitan and Kiwanis, the Bureau has had a very 
auspicious first year. Support has continued from all these organiza- 
tions, the Rotary Club undertaking the organization of the financial 
campaign and the Kiwanis Club voting a substantial grant to assure the 
continuance of the work this year. The Board of the organization is 
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recruited largely from the service clubs and similar private organiza- 
tions while the Family Welfare Committee of six members is extremely 
active. The city of Saskatoon has provided free office space and trans- 
portation while the City Relief Department has co-operated in the 
establishment of happy working relationships. Excellent co-operation 
has prevailed with the Department of Health, the Police Court, the 
Children’s Aid and the Provincial Child Protection and Health author- 
ities and the Veterans and Red Cross group. The Churches and the 
teaching and nursing staffs have stood behind the Bureau to an unusual 
degree while the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Children’s Aid, and the 
various women’s organizations have welcomed the new agency with 
active service and co-operation. 


A very interesting piece of co-operation has been developed with one 
of the hospitals whereby third year student nurses are taken on for 
periods of training in social work in the Bureau, each coming for a period 
of two months at a time, while the Executive officer of the Bureau will 
give a course of lectures to all third year students in training. 


Up to the end of December the Bureau had under its care 278 families 
referred by 39 different sources. It is significant that 22 per cent of the 
families have come to the Bureau, of their own accord, and 34 per cent 
have been sent by various municipal offices. 


The report speaks with appreciation of the spirit and courage of the 
families themselves, only about twelve of whom have not been affected 
quite definitely by present conditions. 

Desertion continues to be responsible for a large number of families 
seeking the Bureau’s services, the report pointing out the serious 
problems which face the deserted father as well as the deserted mother. 
About three-quarters of the situations handled by the Bureau are des- 
cribed as arising from strained home relationships and it is from this 
group that the large number of families who seek the Bureau, of their 
own accord, have come. The strained or broken family, the report 
properly points out, is a danger signal to the community and the Bureau’s 
greatest effort has been expended on the protection and help of the young 
adolescent within these homes. 

Of particular interest is the development of a specialized piece of 
work whereby the Bureau is practically acting as the medical social 
work service of the two largest hospitals in the city. In addition, protec- 
tive services are being extended to young women, over the age of the 
children’s protection legislation, who have been brought in touch with 
the police services; the Police Department speaks with high appreciation 
of this departure. 

The Bureau operates the Social Service Exchange for the city of 
Saskatoon with 47 organizations registering over 4,000 families and 
individuals in the past year. 

The financial campaign was successful and the Bureau faces the 
year with renewed vigour and acceptance in the community. Its 
objectives are excellently summarized in the closing section of the 
report,— 


“1. To be of fuller service to the 278 families who have been under 
our care, and to increase the number of families to whom we 
might bring a larger measure of security and happiness. 
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2. To interpret the fundamental needs of these sorely distressed 
families to the community so that there would be a greater and 
greater response to those needs on the part of more fortunate 
citizens. 

3. To help to bring about an increasing sense of co-operation 
among all the organizations doing social service work in this 
city, based on the knowledge that we are all engaged in the same 
effort—the work of helping people out of trouble.” 


The annual meeting of the Bureau adopted a new constitution which 
was prepared by Dean Moxon, of the Faculty of Law at the University 
of Saskatchewan, and the first clause of this constitution is commended 
to weary social workers, as an indication that in some communities at 
least their specialized services are appreciated, for, the purposes of the 
Society as drafted by this prominent layman read,— 


“To assist families and individuals who by reason of poverty, 
unemployment, intemperance or dissension have become or are 
likely to become charges on the community, and to restore them to 
independence and normal living, and as its chief contribution to this 
end, to provide the services of travned social workers.”’ 


THE REGINA WELFARE BUREAU 


The Regina Welfare Bureau is the youngest social agency on the 
Prairies, having been launched in the summer of 1932. Like its sister 
in Saskatoon, however, this agency, backed by the enthusiasm and 
energy characteristic of the West, seems to have found its stride 
already, and, under the wise guidance of Mr. G. J. Nickerson as President 
and Miss Evelyn C. Caswell as Director, has already established its 
place as a recognized force in the community life. 

At the end of December, after only six months’ operation, the 
Bureau had a case load of 165 families, exclusive of those who had 
applied solely for clothing, while 108 families were registered for 
Christmas cheer directly with the Bureau. 

The Bureau is operating the Social Service Exchange and, like 
Saskatoon, enjoys the happiest relationships with the Civic Relief 
Department. 

Under the Bureau’s sponsoring and general guidance, the community 
clothing depot is operated, handling the entire clothing services for the 
public and private agencies of Regina. 

In co-operation with the Bureau and the Girls’ Work Division of 
the Y.W.C.A., a special club for underprivileged girls has been launched. 

In December the Bureau inaugurated a Christmas Exchange which 
operated with conspicuous success. 

In conjunction with the I.0.D.E., a sewing group has been organized 
for the women and families who are anxious to benefit by such services. 

In January, the Bureau was responsible for the formation, with the 
Y.M.C.A., of a special group for the young boys in their families where 


these lads will share without charge, in the privileges and benefits of 
the Y.M.C.A. 
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The campaign in the fall was extremely successful over $8,000.00 
being realized, while the Regina Skating Club selected the Bureau as the 
agency to benefit by its winter carnival projected for March. 


Miss Caswell, the Director of the Bureau has been extremely active 
in the development of the educational services of the Bureau. In 
addition to addresses and articles in the press, Miss Caswell has developed 
two extremely important forms of educational activity. One is the 
distribution monthly of a short, one page, summary of the work of the 
Bureau for that month. In each of these summaries a typical case is 
described which gives to the lay public an interpretion of case work 
methods. These reports are mailed only to the subscribers and 
supporters of the Bureau. The second line, also extremely valuable, 
has been a short article provided monthly to the “‘Reginan”’ the official 
publication of the Regina Board of Trade. 


Typical of the methods which Miss Caswell has been using in 
Regina is the following excerpt from one of the news articles,— 


“WHERE THERE !S SMOKE” 


‘There is an old saying with which everyone is familiar, that where 
there is smoke there is fire, and in these chilly days there is something 
rather comforting in the thought of a fire, with its leaping golden flames. 
But when the smoke serves only as a screen to hide the real dangers of 
the fire beneath, then it is not so pleasant. A few days ago I read this 
illuminating sentence in a letter from a well-known social worker: 
“Organizing a Family Welfare Agency in these times is like organizing a 
fire department while the fire is under way.’”’ Even as I realized the 
truth of this I began to wonder if most of us were not guilty of allowing 
the smoke to blind our eyes to the fury of the fire. All around us there is 
tragedy; hunger and cold and heartbreak for men, women and children, 
and we see the signs, but unless the problem touches us personally, we are 
too apt to pass by on the other side. Not callousness but indifference 
is the real danger, for one has a chance to win over those who are 
antagonistic, but what can be done with the many who are simply not 
interested, save in a superficial sort of way? 


The signs are clear and he who runs may read. A great cloud of 
smoke rises, figuratively speaking, around a wretched shack in which 
two epileptics, mother and son, are in daily contact with helpless little 
children. One of them at least, is dangerously insane, yet it is the work 
of weeks and months to get him committed to an institution. Some day 
the fire will break out, and what then? 


Again, the smoke screen of unemployment hides the fact that a 
young man with intelligence and a great deal of energy, is rapidly 
deteriorating, physically and mentally, because he cannot get a job. 
He is becoming irritable in his temper, and unreasonable in his attitude. 
Domestic difficulties are cropping up, so that another broken home may 
be the result. The fire, to continue the simile, will by that time have 
gotten beyond control. 


In another home to which we have access, there are two little boys 
whose father is serving a lengthy term in jail. There has been a great 
hue and cry about the father’s offense, but how many people have 
stopped to consider the effect on the boys, who are taunted unmercifully 
in the school yard and on the street? Do they stand an even chance 
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of becoming useful and reputable citizens in the not far distant future 
or will they too go under? Surely the responsibility of this rests upon 
society as a whole. 


It is a temptation to multiply examples of this sort of thing, but 
these should suffice to illustrate my point. I think social workers as a 
class, (and the writer does not claim to be an exception), are a bit 
inclined to say to the lay public, as from a lofty height: ‘‘We see these 
things; You either will not, or cannot”. But we are by no means always 
justified in this, for we allow ourselves to become so engrossed with the 
tremendous task of caring for the material wants of our clients that we 
too fail to sense their deeper needs. 


In Hilaire Belloc’s delightful ‘‘Cautionary Tales’ there is told the 
dreadful story of Little Matilda. This abandoned child, in a spirit of 
fun, one day shouted that the house was on fire and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that her aunt persuaded the firemen to leave the 
premises, after they had thoroughly soused everything. When the 
house really did catch on fire a few weeks later, of course no one believed 
her when she yelled the warning— 

“‘And every time she shouted, “Fire!” 

They only answered, “Little Liar!” 


Like the Duchess in “Alice in Wonderland’’, I cannot resist the 
temptation to point the moral. It is this:—but no! you must think it 
out for yourselves!” 


SAINT JOHN FAMILY WELFARE BUREAU 


Through trials and tribulations and tumult of adjustments, the 
youngest Family Welfare agency east of Montreal continues to make its 
way in the old Loyalist city by the sea. Many of the family agencies 
complain of difficulties encountered in the pressure of present problems 
upon machinery designed for different and lesser loads, but in the Mari- 
time Provinces the family and relief services, both public and private, 
have difficulties of much greater complexity due to the necessity of 
working under Poor Relief legislation based on the British models of 
some generations ago. Because of the degree to which private charity 
has carried on in a comparative evenness of life in the Maritimes there 
has been little of the adaptation of legislation or centralization of relief 
machinery, provincially, similar to what has characterized the quite 
remarkable progress in some features of the child protection, health, and 
other services of these sturdy sea provinces. 


However, the Welfare Bureau in Saint John has concluded its 
fourth year of operation with credit to the community of Saint John and 
to its own directors and executive administration. In the year covered 
in the report the Bureau has handed 1,379 cases of minor care, of which 
927 were completely new cases; major care cases numbered 137. Thus 
the total number of families cared for was 1,516, comprising 6,160 
individuals of whom 3,529 were children and 2,631 adults. 


The Bureau is also responsible for the operation of the Social Service 
Exchange which is also but four years old, but has a total card index of 
4,967 cases, the year just closed seeing 3,228 inquiries, 1,775 identifica- 
tions, and 1,478 new cards added. The Christmas Exchange is also 
operated through the Social Service Exchange and last year, through 
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714 cards on file, 135 duplications were avoided and 36 families, who 
would otherwise have been overlooked, provided for. 


The Bureau’s budget for the year exceeds $15,000.00 of which 
$6,600.00 was received in the public campaign and over $1,900.00 from 
societies and churches, a creditable achievement in such a young agency. 


This year the Bureau moved to a new building where its own 
offices, the Exchange, the clothing centre, the sewing centre and the shoe 
shop are all located. The staff now consists of the Executive Secretary, 
and two district workers, with the Secretary in charge of the Exchange 
acting as office interviewer of the Bureau. 


The Saint John Bureau report is particularly encouraging in its 
evidence of co-operation from the service clubs, women’s organizations, 
and other social and health agencies in the city. 


VOLUNTEER EFFORT IN HAMILTON 


As present conditions continue, the challenge to the professional 
agency to utilize an increasing percentage of volunteer help becomes 
more vigorous and experiments everywhere are suggestive of interest. 


The latest development to work with considerable success has been 
built up under the Hamilton Family Welfare Bureau. A series of self- 
helping clubs for mothers and families in whom the Bureau was 
particularly interested was formed. These groups or clubs have been 
organized and directed by the members of the Bureau staff through a 
special unemployment recreational committee. These series of clubs 
have now been supplemented by a series for unemployed married men 
organized as the Amity Association. While the clubs are being formed 
under the stimulus of the members of the Bureau staff, together with 
the assistance of men on the Board, the clubs once formed will be solely 
self helping, the meetings and programmes, etc., being conducted by 
the members themselves. 'To date seven separate groups of these men’s 
clubs have been formed. While non-denominational, the groups are 
meeting in different Churches which have placed their facilities at their 
disposal in various parts of the city. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


UNITED STATES LABOUR AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Because of certain common factors arising in the unemployment 
relief experience of social workers in the United States and Canada, the 
resolutions of the American Federation of Labour on Unemployment 
and Unemployment Relief, cannot but be of great significance to 
Canadian social workers at the present time and consequently the 
following extracts from the proceedings and resolutions of the Federation 
are printed as of possible interest to our readers. 


“UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The report of the Executive Council deals with the subject of 
“Unemployment” at some length and in considerable detail. An impres- 
sive array of interesting facts and figures is presented in the report which 
is divided into several subsections under the following sub-titles:— 


Workers’ Income Loss. 

Failure of Buying Power. 
Income Distribution. 

Uses of Excess Income. 

Deficit in Buying Power. 

Low Wages Mean Low Profits. 
Co-operation Essential to Balance Wages and Production. 
Our Outgrown Work Week. 
Worker Security. 

10. Planning Our Lives. 

11. Principles of Relief. 

12. Unemployment Relief Funds. 
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The Resolution Committee found all of these subjects so closely 
inter-related as to make it difficult to deal with each separately. They 
therefore divided the report on ‘‘Unemployment” into four sections. 
Part I relates particularly to the preface and the first seven sub-titles. 
Part II relates to the ‘“Outgrown Work Week” and associated problems. 
Part III concerns ‘Worker Security” and ‘“‘Planning.’”’ Part IV relates 
to “Principles of Relief’? and “Relief Funds.”’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT—Part 1. 


“Estimates based on Government figures’’, says the Council, ‘‘show 
that unemployment this year averaged 10,826,000 persons in the first 
nine months, and that in June, July and August the number out of work 
passed the 11,000,000 mark.’ Other millions have only part-time 
employment. “Skills for work are lost, and even the desire to work,” 
continues the report, “many will never again be able to earn their living. 
People cannot go on for two or more years without work or income and 
keep normal.” The Council estimates that, counting the workers and 
those dependent upon them, at least 60,000,000—nearly half the entire 
population—are now living below proper minimum standards. 

The Executive Council states that it is “sheer stupidity” to “allow 
this national deterioration when we have in our farms and industries a 
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wealth of resources to supply every need.” Why are not the tools and 
material at hand used to meet the pressing requirements of the moment? 
What, or who is it that stands in the way? 


The failure of our industrial and commercial activities to meet the 
needs of the people are failures in human management. In a nation 
such as ours, where nearly all business is conducted on the basis of private 
enterprise and ownership, such failure must be charged against those 
who are primarily responsible for the conduct of our business institutions, 
that is to say, against the industrial, commercial and financial leaders 
who own, control and manage those institutions. Until that obvious 
fact is recognized and admitted to a far greater extent than at present, 
it will be impossible to apply an effective remedy for existing conditions, 
or to develop workable safeguards against future depressions. 


The whole nation is confused and public thought led astray by the 
hue and cry on the part of commercial and industrial interests against 
the various divisions of government—local, state and national. It is a 
performance that reminds one of the story of the thief diverting attention 
from himself by shouting “stop thief” at another. We would not, 
however, have anyone infer from this that we are lodging any charge of 
knavery against all business leaders. But how shall they, as a group, 
free themselves from the charge of ignorance and incompetence in the 
management of the business life of the nation? For certainly we now 
have a spectacle of failure that is most astounding. In this crisis, where 
is the business and commercial leadership with the courage, the 
intelligence and rectitude to face squarely the terrible situation in which 
factories, shops and mines stand idle, and the manufacture and move- 
ment of essential commodities have reached the lowest ebb in the history 
of our nation, while millions of our people are destitute and facing hunger 
and want? These “leaders” have few suggestions to offer for the 
elimination of evil practices in business which tend to unduly disturb 
values, and offer no plans for reformation, but content themselves with 
railing against ‘government interference with business’, while at the 
same time brazenly requesting the government to aid them in maintain- 
ing their credit, which is one of the greatest essentials of modern 
business. And what is the significance of this cry against government 
interference with business? What else but a desire for the restoration 
of the state of law existing prior to the enactment of such regulatory laws 
as the government now enforces? ‘ 

While demanding for themselves the right to be free from restriction 
in the management of business activities upon which the people as a whole 
depend for their very lives, and notwithstanding the frequent failures 
which must be charged against them, these “captains of industry” have 
set their faces against the exercise of the most fundamental of rights on 
the part of the common people. For they have so effectively denied the 
legal right and natural impulse of the workers to organize that, outside 
of perhaps the railroad industry which is required to face many problems 
in the legislative halls of the nation and therefore is vitally affected by 
political activities, there are but few of the large corporations in which 
trade unions have succeeded in securing a foothold. 


The power of these great corporations is not a natural development, 
but is plainly artificial, for they are themselves a creation of the state 
through grants of incorporation. Their powers, therefore, may be defined 
and regulated by the state. They should be required to recognize the 
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right of the workers to organize. A way must be found, if not by 
voluntary reform on the part of these enormous corporations, which at 
present seems unlikely, then through acts of government, through legis- 
lation, to strip them of their power to deny to others the very rights of 
organization which they themselves exercise. 


Up to the present, there is nothing in the history of the general 
business leadership of the nation that warrants the belief that that 
leadership can be entrusted with the powers it formerly held, nor that 
it is competent to so manage affairs as to provide adequate safeguards 
against the recurrence of such periods of depression as that through 
which we are now passing. 


Again we repeat, it is all a matter of human management, for in these 
difficult times there has been no diminution in natural resources. The 
sun shines, the rain falls, the soil responds, and minerals and other raw 
materials lie waiting. Factories, shops, mines, railroads, steamships 
and all the paraphernalia of business that man could wish for are here. 
Millions of families are in need and the wage-earners in these families— 
mechanics, laborers and other workers of all sorts to the estimated 
number of approximately 11,000,000—stand in idleness, lacking the 
opportunity to make use of this wealth of equipment, willing and eager 
to enter upon the manufacture and transportation of commodities needed 
on all sides, but prevented from doing so by the fact that the manage- 
ment is not sufficiently competent to properly direct the necessary 
business processes. 


An essential part of any remedy to be applied must involve on the 
part of the present leadership some surrender of the power which they 
have misused, especially against the organization of labor, or that power 
must be taken away from them by legislation. The business life of 
America needs the stabilizing influence of trade unionism throughout its 
entire structure. There is no other way to prevent the wild scramble 
for temporary profits in utter disregard of future consequences, now so 
frequently witnessed in our commercial life. 


UNEMPLOYMENT — Part II. 


In its discussion of “Our Outgrown Work Week” the Executive 
Council points out that, “In the period from 1919 to 1929 labor-saving 
machinery and devices made sweeping reductions in human labor needed 
in industry, but work-hours were not adjusted. Factories turned out 
42 per cent more products with 241,000 fewer workers; railroads carried 
more freight but dropped 362,000 workers; coal mines laid off 122,000 
workers; agriculture, 800,000. With industry operating at peak 
activity in 1929, 2,400,000 were unemployed. In factories worktime 
needed for the same work was reduced from 52 to 34 hours a week by 
technical improvements in this decade, but the actual workweek declined 
only from 52 to 50 hours.” 

Here the Council presents a phase of the unemployment problem, 
the full significance of which is comprehended by relatively few of our 
people. Technological improvements, especially as expressed in auto- 
matic and semi-automatic machinery, have reached a development 
under which it will be impossible to avoid unemployment in the future 
even if the shortest work period and the highest wage standard prevalent 
before the depression are made applicable throughout industry and 
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commerce. The productive power of these improvements has never 
been fully utilized. It is, however, becoming steadily more apparent. 


A decreasing number of machines and mechanical processes, each of 
which involves a reduction in the human working force, are capable of 
producing sufficient goods and commodities to supply the needs of an 
increasing number of persons. This startling development is of compa- 
ratively recent origin. In any substantial revival of business in the 
future we shall probably witness a much wider use of these labor-saving 
devices than ever before. 


Under any rational arrangement this enormous and steadily growing 
productive capacity of the nation would surely result in the distribution 
of a more abundant supply of the necessities, comforts and even luxuries 
of life, to all classes of citizens. Indeed this must follow, or the ware- 
houses become glutted, and paradoxical though it may seem, the exercise 
of this great power of production actually brings about a condition in 
which there is comparatively little production. This occurs because 
the machine was operated to take the place of, rather than to serve, man. 
Because of unemployment, man loses his purchasing power and there are 
not sufficient buyers to consume the product of the machine, and thus 
business comes to a standstill. The machine that takes the place of one 
or ten, or a hundred or a thousand, or any number of men or women, 
does not marry and rear children, it wears no clothes, it consumes none 
of the food products that come from the farm, it has no children to 
educate, it does not call for the erection of homes and schools and 
churches, and theatres. It is not a consumer. The machine, whatever 
its form, is a tool, to be used by man for his benefit and convenience. 
It is good when it is made to serve man. It becomes a menace, a veri- 
table Frankenstein, when it is used to displace him. The true purpose 
of the machine is to lighten the burden of labor by enabling greater 
production for human needs to be accomplished in a shorter time. 


The shortening of the work week and the work day, as indicated 
by the Executive Council, to a greater extent than ever before contem- 
plated in industry and commerce, is, of course, an essential feature of the 
remedy for unemployment. The subject of lessening the work period 
has been acted upon by the Convention through the report of the 
Committee on Shorter Workday and therefore needs no further comment 
here. The mere spreading of employment, however, will prove to be 
but a temporary expedient of little lasting influence unless it is accom- 
panied by wage and salary rates sufficient not only to restore the buying 
power of the masses of our people, but to substantially increase that 
power. That is something that can not be accomplished without 
effective and widespread trade-union activities. The orderly and 
progressive development of the nation’s economic life through a stabilized 
growth, which all fervently desire, can not be carried on without the 
energizing and steadying influence of the trade unions. In order to 
maintain some reasonable balance in price and production in the course 
of general business, it is necessary, in order to obtain the best results, 
to maintain some equilibrium in labor costs as between the various 
competing divisions of the country. Under conditions of freedom, such 
as exist in the United States, where men can not be forced to work for 
employers under compulsion of law, it is obvious that labor in the high 
levels can not be brought down to the low levels. It is plain, therefore, 
that the lower levels must be raised to the higher if the desired equality 
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of competitive opportunity is to be obtained for the general operation 
of business. This, of course, can not be accomplished -by legislation. 
There is only one way. That is to encourage the development of trade 
unions everywhere. In an industry operated on a non-union basis, a 
single concern may demoralize the labor standards for all by reducing 
wages and by other unfair labor policies. There is nothing that the 
other concerns in the industry can do to prevent it. In time they may 
be forced by the unfair competition of one unscrupulous concern, perhaps 
among a hundred, to follow the lead of that single business pirate and to 
take action that they know to be unfair to their employes. The very 
reverse of these conditions exists in an industry where trade-union 
organization is thoroughly established. When the vicious employer 
there seeks to enhance his competitive power by reducing wages of his 
employes or imposing harder conditions of labor upon them, he imme- 
diately meets with opposition from the only source capable of dealing 
with the question, that is to say, from the trade unions. That is the 
road to stabilized growth of American commerce and industry. The 
union shop is good for business as well as for the workers. 

This, indeed, is the lesson that the business leaders of America 
must learn, that they are confronted with economic developments with 
which they can not contend alone, but which require the joint co- 
operative efforts of employers’ organizations, trade unions and the 
Government to establish and maintain conditions under which the people 
as a whole may receive the full benefits of science and invention on a 
steadily progressive scale. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—Part III. 

As a means of promoting “‘Worker Security” the Executive Council 
proposes the following:— 

1. A System of state employment services under Federal co- 
ordination. 
The organization of wage earners in trade unions. 
The division of work. 
Higher wages. 
Vocational counsel and retraining. 
National economic planning. 


ie integral parts of a central or national plan the Council urges the 
following :— 


DOVE go bo 


1. Steeply graduated income and inheritance taxes. 

2. Constructive control of credit and finance production. 

3. Recognition of the equities of workers in the industries in which 
they work. 

4. Federal agency to collect and collate data on man-hours and 
wage-earner incomes, and to provide standards for determining 
economic balance. 

5. Federal licenses for corporations operating on an interstate 
scope, with specific requirements as to accounting. 

6. A protective service for investors. 

7. Organization of wage earners in trade unions to advance their 
interests industrially and otherwise. 

8. National economic planning should aim at raising standards of 


living for lagging groups and not at a program of limitation of 
production with price fixing. 
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In recommending general approval of the foregoing proposals, we do 
so in the light of previous declarations by conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor on the subject dealt with, and we recommend that 
where there is found to be conflict with previous declarations, that the 
Executive Council be authorized to alter such proposals in accordance 
with previous declarations, in order that they may conform to the well- 
considered and established policies of the American Federation of Labor. 

The Executive Council recognizes the futility of attempting to out- 
line any complete and final program of subjects which should be dealt 
with in connection with national economic planning, without first 
bringing about conferences between representatives of the various groups 
connected with industry and commerce. On this phase of the subject 
the Council says: 

“Though we can not foresee the development or the agencies for 
national economic planning, we can see the necessary first steps. As 
essential to that end, we urge the calling of a representative national 
economic conference to outline the initial steps. In such a conference 
Labor should be represented as a producing partner in industry and as 
a@ major social group.” 

Your Committee is in hearty accord with the proposal of the Council 
for the calling of a representative national economic conference. In this 
connection we quote from the report of the Committee on Resolutions 
adopted by the Vancouver Convention a year ago, as indicative of our 
present views: 


“That there is urgent need for national and co-ordinated plan- 
ning can not be successfully disputed. That our present system of 
unchartered industrial activities must ultimately give way to a 
charted method of procedure and relationship is as evident as the 
experience realized that individual expression in industry can only 
be successfully manifested through .associated or concerted action. 
This being true, it behooves organized labor to be alert and deeply 
concerned in every activity and movement having co-ordinated 
national planning for its purpose. While we should strive to inau- 
gurate such co-ordinated planning by the call for a national confer- 
ence as indicated in the Council’s report, we should not be unmindful 
of other calls having been or being made and conference being 
arranged for that purpose. Indeed we must press forward the claim 
of organized labor for full and equal representation and participation 
in any and all conferences and calls made for the development of 
methods or means embracing national planning, related to such 
plans as has been outlined by the Executive Council. 


“Particularizing upon that section of the Executive Council’s report 
dealing with public accounting, we express agreement and approval with 
the end desired. However, we urge care and caution that this proposal 
may not lead to undue state regulation of private industry. We believe 
labor is best advised to proceed slowly and with full knowledge of ultimate 
consequences in a field that is so highly alluring but extremely complex 
and perplexing. 

“Your Committee is no less bold in its urgency against the creation 
of any governmental agency that may have for its purpose or include 
in its objectives the shaping of labor policies. In considering the pro- 
posal for a Federal Labor Board we are not unmindful that considerable 
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of the data sought to be had through such a board is already being 
gathered through different departments—especially through the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


“It is apparent that the Executive Council is fully alert to these 
potential dangers—and while declaring ourselves in approval of the 
helpful service sought by these two proposals, nevertheless it is urged 
that the Executive Council reconsider some of the phases involved in the 
light of the foregoing comments.” 


We earnestly urge the most careful study and the exercise of great 
caution in the development of national economic planning. It is our 
understanding that the Executive Council has in mind some plan which 
in the main provides methods of voluntary co-operative action and that 
the ‘‘authority to administer a plan that meets the approval of the 
group” in such manner as “to hold irresponsible individuals in line’, 
as referred to in the report of the Council, is not to be armed with the 
power of law enforceable by the courts. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—Part IV. 


Under the sub-titles “‘Principles of Relief’? and ‘‘Unemployment 
Relief Funds” the report of the Executive Council presents a discussion 
of certain unemployment relief measures and points out that “The only 
cure for unemployment is employment. Every relief measure gains in 
soundness as it approximates normal conditions of incomes from the 
creation of wealth needed by society.”’ The need for advanced planning 
of public works is stressed and the use of national credit for self-liquid- 
ating projects is urged. Attention is directed to the fact that “in the 
first eight months of this year, public and private relief amounted to 
$187,983,000 and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation added $35,- 
000,000 in loans to states up to September 30.” ‘This year’s relief bill’, 
the report continues, ‘‘will probably be at least $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000. The amount given this year was 76 per cent above last 
year. In both years public agencies have furnished over two-thirds of 
the relief, the proportion of both years being 69 per cent public, 31 per 
cent private (first eight months).”’ 

In connection with the pressing need for immediate relief funds, 
the Committee directs particular attention, with complete approval, to 
the concluding paragraphs of this section of the report, namely :— 

“It is obvious that an increasing proportion of relief funds must 
come from governmental appropriations. In view of the demands for 
reductions in governmental expenditures, it will take strong presentation 
of the social consequences involved and persistent and concerted pressure 
upon state legislatures and Congress to secure adequate appropriations. 
We urge union groups everywhere to take the initiative in pressing 
demands for the necessary relief appropriations. Appropriations should 
be generous in recognition of the rights of the persons concerned, and 
administration of the funds should be economical and intelligent, under 
local unified control in the hands of a trained personnel. 


“However generous public appropriations may be, they do not 
relieve private individuals from contributions in proportion to their 
resources. Over $100,000,000 came from private contributions this year 
—an equal or larger amount is needed this coming winter and next year 
to relieve need. Those who have large fortunes which could not have 
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been accumulated except under the conditions which this nation 
provides, should give generously as a debt due to the nation and as an 
investment for the maintenance of our present institutions.” 


PRINCIPLES RECOMMENDED FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE MEASURES. 


On this subject, the Committee reported: 


“It would be desirable, were it possible, to press for the enactment 
of one uniform measure for unemployment insurance applicable through- 
out the United States. But, due to the provisions and limitations of the 
United States constitution as interpreted by the courts, since the regula- 
tion of manufacture and industry lies primarily within the province of 
state rather than federal activity, it is practically impossible to enact 
constitutional federal legislation adequately providing for unemploy- 
ment insurance covering employees engaged in work in the different 
states. The American Federation of Labor, therefore, advocates the 
passage of unemployment insurance legislation in each separate state, 
and the supplementing of such state legislation by federal enactments; 
such for instance, as bills covering employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce or employed in the District of Columbia or in federal territories, 
or such as the bill recently introduced into Congress by Senator Wagner, 
allowing corporations substantial income tax credit on their federal 
income taxes for such payments as they have made under state laws 
toward the creation of unemployment reserves. 

It is evident that the local conditions of each state vary to such a 
marked degree that it would be unwise, even were it possible at the 
present time, to frame a single model bill to be enacted in every state. 
It is possible, nevertheless, to set forth certain general fundamental 
principles and standards to which such state legislation should conform. 
The American Federation of Labor, after mature consideration and 
discussion, has formulated the following principles which should guide 
in the framing of state unemployment insurance bills: 


1. Protection of Union Standards.—Every unemployment insurance 
act should contain specific provisions to protect union members from 
being obliged to accept work contrary to the rules and regulations of 
their organizations or employment under conditions such as tend to 
depress wages or working conditions. 


2. Underlying Object of Unemployment Insurance.—Unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation in this country should be carefully devised to 
promote its two primary objectives: (a) the stimulation of more 
regular employment, insofar as possible, and (b) the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation to those who are temporarily out of work through 
industry’s failure to provide steady employment for its working forces. 

3. Voluntary vs. Compulsory Schemes of Insurance.—The 
American Federation of Labor advocates a scheme of unemployment 
compensation made compulsory by law. Voluntary schemes are un- 
likely to pervade industry generally, and are frequently open to other 
serious objections. Only by compulsory legislation can workers be 
adequately protected. 

4. How and From Whom Contributions Should Be Made?—Since 
unemployment is, to a certain extent, one of the inevitable incidents of 
production and must, therefore, be regarded as part of the inescapable 
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cost of industry, it, like other costs of industry should be paid by 
industry itself. It, therefore, follows that, as a matter of principle, no 
part of the contributions to support unemployment insurance should 
be paid out of the wages of labor, but the whole should be paid by 
management as part of the cost of production. The necessary funds 
should be raised as a charge on industry.* 

The amount of such contribution must depend upon the local condi- 
tions in each state. A minimum contribution must be required 
sufficient to cover (a) the building up of adequate reserves, (b) the cost 
of the benefits to be paid under the act, and (c) the costs of administra- 
tion. To cover these costs the American Federation of Labor believes 
that the contribution rate should be not less than 3% of the total pay 
roll. The exact percentage, however, must vary in different states, and 
will come to depend upon various actuarial data, which must be carefully 
collected as a basis for such determination from the experience gained 
both before and after the passage of the act. The absence of complete 
data should not, however, prevent the passage of a law, since the liability 
of the fund is limited to the amount of the income provided by law. As 
experience is accumulated it will be possible to determine the income 
necessary to provide the benefits decided upon in the law. 

5. Reserve vs. Insurance Systems.—At this time the American 
Federation of Labor deems it inadvisable to take an irrevocable stand as 
between the plant reserves system or unemployment insurance embodied 
in the Wisconsin law and an insurance system such as is under consider- 
ation in Ohio and in operation in many European countries. Whatever 
plan is adopted, whether based on plant reserves or on a broader basis, 
we believe that it should be administered by the state and all reserve 
funds held and invested by the state. We are unalterably opposed to 
company-controlled unemployment reserves and believe that without 
state administration plant reserves will prove but another “company 
union” device. We are also of the opinion that, at least at the outset, 
it is advisable to have but a single unemployment insurance fund (with, 
if a plant reserves system is adopted, separate accounts for separate 
employers) and a flat rate of contributions by employers regardless of 
the industry in which they may be engaged. Later on, after more 
accurate data are obtained, the contributions in each industry, occupa- 
tion, or enterprise may be scaled according to the hazard of unemploy- 
ment, but sufficient data are not now available to warrant such classifi- 
cations at this time. 

6. Exclusion of Private Insurance Companies.—Sound public 
policy requires that no insurance company in this country be allowed to 
invade this new field of unemployment compensation. No insurance 
company is allowed under present state laws to write this class of 
insurance. The Federation believes that this policy is wise and should 
in no case be abandoned. 

7. Investment of Funds.—All funds should be invested in federal 
securities or in the bonds of states or municipalities such as have never 
defaulted in the payment of principal or interest. 

8. Eligibility for Benefits——Insurance in general should cover 
temporary and involuntary unemployment. Unemployment means 





*NoTE:—The Trades and Labour movement in Canada, however, seeks contributory 
insurance, with the worker contributing. 
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the conditions caused by the inability of an employee who is capable of 
and available for employment to obtain work in his usual employment 
or in another for which he is reasonably fitted. Nothing in the unem- 
ployment compensation act should require an employee to accept 
employment, nor should any employee forfeit his right to benefits under 
the act by refusing to accept employment under any or all of the 
following conditions: 


(a) In a situation vacant directly in consequence of a stoppage 
of work due to a trade dispute; 

(b) If the wages, hours and conditions offered are less favorable 
to the employee than those prevailing for similar work in the locality, 
or are such as tend to depress wages and working conditions; 

(c) If acceptance of such employment would abridge or limit 
the right of the employee either (1) to refrain from joining a labor 
organization or association of workmen, or (2) to retain member- 
ship in and observe the rules of any such organization or association. 

(d) Workers who quit work without good cause or who are 
discharged for misconduct shall not thereby forfeit benefits beyond 
a reasonable period. 


9. Scope or Coverage.—The coverage should be as wide as 
possible. It should include clerical as well as manual workers. There 
are, however, certain classes of employment which it may be necessary 
to exclude from the general operation of the act, and these classes will 
vary according to local conditions. It would seem that the legislation 
should approximate, insofar as practicable, the coverage of state work- 
men’s compensation acts. As time goes on the scope or coverage of the 
act may well be broadened. 

10. Payment of Benefits—The claim of employees to receive 
unemployment compensation as provided under the act should be clearly 
recognized as a legal right earned by previous employment within the 
state. Receipt of unemployment benefits shall in no way entail loss of 
suffrage or other civil rights. Persons not legal residents of the state 
and those not citizens of the United States shall not by reason of that 
fact be disqualified from receiving benefits. 

The amount of benefits to be paid and the number of weeks during 
which they shall be paid must depend upon the local conditions in each 
state and upon the amount of contributions paid into the fund. We 
are informed, for instance, that under the conditions prevailing in Ohio, 
a contribution of 3% of the total payroll makes it possible after a waiting 
period of three weeks per year to pay benefits for a maximum period of 
16 weeks in a year based upon 50% of the normal weekly wages, but not 
to exceed $15.00 a week. 

It seems advisable to restrict the payment of benefits to unemploy- 
ment occurring after a specified waiting period. The length of this 
waiting period will materially affect the amount of the benefits which 
can be paid and the length of time during which they can be paid. 

Workers who are partially unemployed should receive unemploy- 
ment compensation at a reduced rate. The exact amount of the reduc- 
tion will presumably vary in different states. We suggest that a fair 
principle would be to pay for partial unemployment the amount of the 
benefit which would be payable in case of total unemployment reduced 
by subtracting one-half of the amount of the wages actually received. 
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11. Administration.—(a) Nature of Commission. 


The administration of the scheme of unemployment compensation 
and the responsibility for the keeping and investment of the unemploy- 
ment funds should be in the hands of a state commission. This should 
be either a special commission created for the specific purpose, or an 
already existing state commission or department of labor. 


(b) Both Labor and management should have a voice in the 
administration of unemployment insurance. Advisory committees 
composed of an equal number of representatives of Labor and manage- 
ment will prove very useful and, in some states, local appeal boards 
similarly constituted will be found desirable. It should be recognized, 
however, that workingmen can have genuine representation only through 
labor organizations. Unless Labor can, in effect, through its organ- 
— select its own representatives, pretended representation is but a 
arce. 

(c) Cost of Administration. 


The cost of the administration of unemployment compensation 
should be met out of the unemployment fund itself. 


(d) Employment Exchanges. 


The operation of employment exchanges is closely and vitally 
connected with the administration of unemployment insurance. The 
commission should take over, supervise and expand public employment 
exchanges in states where these already exist, or, in states where none 
— should create and operate such exchanges. 


(e) Procedure for Obtaining Benefits. 


The administration regulating the payment of benefits should be 
decentralized as far as possible. Payments should be made upon claims 
presented through local agencies, established and supervised by the 
commission and acting in close co-operation with the public employment 
offices. Appeals should be allowed to a central authority. 


12. Regularization of Employment.—The whole scheme should 
be so construed as to induce and stimulate so far as possible the regular- 
ization and stabilization of employment. This may be effected in various 
possible ways; as for instance, by basing the amount of contributions 
payable upon some merit-rating scheme, or, in states not adopting an 
exclusive state fund, by the establishment of separate industry or 
separate plant funds. 


This statement embodies within it certain standards and principles 
that we believe should be incorporated in unemployment insurance 
legislation. We suggest, however, that a flexible policy be pursued in 
all the states, and that unemployment insurance legislation be secured 
which will maintain the above standards, so far as possible, and yet 
which will accommodate itself to the varying circumstances and condi- 
tions in each state. It is essential that the protection of the rights of 
citizenship and of union membership be maintained in all acts. 


Pending the adoption of compulsory state insurance, voluntary 
unemployment compensation schemes should be subject to state regula- 
tion. We, therefore, believe it vital that suitable legislation be enacted 
to provide for state supervision of all such plans, including as a minimum 
the deposit of benefit funds in separate trust accounts, whether or not 
such funds include payments made from employees.” 
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THE HOMELESS MAN IN ALBERTA. 


The interim report of the Alberta Commission on Single Men was 
released on March the first and contains some statistics of considerable 
significance. 


The total number of men registered for relief under this Commission, 
since November 1, 1932 was 7,895, but, in the months from November 
to March, no less than 1,800 of these registrants were placed by the 
ress relief plan or, for other reasons, had passed off the relief 
ists. 

Of the total volume, 54.09 per cent were foreign born, 24.28 per cent 
Canadian born and 21.36 per cent British born; 3.23 per cent were born 
within the Province of Alberta. 


As might be expected, the overwhelming number of applicants for 
assistance were unskilled labourers, this group contributing 4,070 of the 
whole while farm labourers contributed 1,110. The effect of the 
depression on the building trades was indicated by the fact that 
carpenters numbered 250, painters 120, and plasterers 35 of the total, 
while, of the 255 cooks registered most had been in construction camps. 


In age distribution, only 225 were under twenty years of age and 
these have been accommodated in separate camps. Three hundred and 
fifty were over sixty years of age, but the great bulk of those on relief 
in this group were between twenty-one and forty years of age. 

The effect of the new system of registration in camps on the shifting 
of the transient is significant in that only 785, or roughly 10 per cent of 
the whole movement had entered the province after August 1932. 


RELIEF IN THE CITY OF MONTREAL 


With the compilation of the relief statistics for the city of Montreal 
for January 1933, Canada’s greatest city reached the highest mark ever 
recorded in relief disbursements for numbers of dependents on relief. 
Expenditure for this month reached the heavy total of $1,137,799.20 and 
during these thirty-one days, relief for some period of time was given to 
. total > 253,760 individuals,—roughly one-third of the population of 

ontreal. 


Of those to whom relief was extended, 41,600 were heads of families 
with 200,098 dependents. Relief extending to one person only was given 
to 12,062 individual cases. The number of meals provided in the month 
was 568,978 with 118,688 free night’s lodging. 


The St. Vincent de Paul Societies serving the French-speaking 
Roman Catholic population of the city acted for 204,998 of the indivi- 
duals given relief; these included 33,534 heads of families with 171,347 
dependents and 117 single persons. 

The Montreal Council of Social Agencies through which the services 
for the English-speaking Protestant population and those who are neither 
Roman Catholic nor Jewish are extended, handled 24,810 individuals of 
whom 5,295 were heads of families with 18,834 dependents and 681 
individual cases. 

The English-speaking Catholic Charities extended aid to 9,046 
individuals among whom there were 1,946 heads of families with 6,962 
dependents and 138 single individuals. 
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The Federation of Jewish Philanthropies carried a load of 3,911 
individual cases of which 825 were heads of families, 2,955 dependents 
and 131 individual cases. 


The Montreal Men’s Hostel cared for 8,730 homeless men; The 
Meurling Refuge, 1,144; the Veterans’ hostel, 521, and the St. Jean de 
Baptiste Refuge 600. The great bulk of free meals numbering 373,788 
and of beds numbering 69,216, were provided in the Montreal Men’s 
Hostel with the Meurling Refuge providing 45,005 meals and 21,822 
beds. The other meals and beds were provided by various small agencies. 


When it is realized that thirty months ago the expenditure now 
being carried monthly for this form of aid in Montreal would be regarded 
as an emergency condition for a whole twelve month period, it is realized 
too what a heavy responsibility rests upon Montreal’s private agencies. 
and public services in this field. 


THE REAL MEANING OF SOCIAL INSURANCE. 


(A review of the exhaustive study of the subject, prepared by Hugh H. Wolfenden, F.I.A., F.A.S., F.S.S., 
for the Executive Committee of the [Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association, and published under the 
above title by the MacMillan Co. of Canada). 


In the preliminary section of his study, Mr. Wolfenden lists, in an 
imposing category, evidence as to the exceedingly complicated nature of 
the problems of social insurance, and the wide range of reference material 
available on its various phases. His book differs, however, from most 
other studies of the subject in the degree to which he has sought to 
orientate the subject to some fundamental bases of philosophy, an atti- 
tude which has also characterized his public utterances* on the subject. 


Mr Wolfenden pleads for a clarification of approaches to the problem 
by recognition of the distinctions between insurance, social insurance, 
savings, compensation and relief. 


“‘Insurance”’, he describes as “‘simply the co-operative association 
of a large number of persons, who agree to share amongst themselves, 
the burdens resulting from the occurrence of a particular contingency, 
such as death or sickness, by the payment of the necessary contributions 
into a common fund from which benefits, related strictly to those contri- 
butions are distributed in alleviation of the burdens against which the 
insurance is effected. It is, consequently, essentially co-operative.” 
“The term ‘social insurance,’ on the other hand, is generally understood 
today as concerning the methods of securing money income or other 
benefits, on the principles of insurance to workers and their families in 
the cases of accident, sickness and invalidism, old age, death, and 
unemployment when the State, in whole or in part, undertakes the crea- 
tion and administration of such schemes, frequently prescribes the bases 
upon which employers or employees or both, are obliged to contribute, 
and often assumes the ultimate responsibility for the financial sufficiency 
of the plans.” 


Relating the discussion to the foundations of the Social system, 
Mr. Wolfenden sketches the development of the latter through “un- 
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restrained individualism” to ‘‘restrained individualism, individualistic 


* See “‘The Philosophy and Principles of Social Insurance.” 
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capitalism” from which we ‘‘seem to be tending towards a philosophy 
which rightly seeks to put a maximum limit to every man’s material 
achievements, and yet in many cases does not impose any minimum 
requirements by which the unfortunate or unsuccessful must justify his 
citizenship. If, however, we proceed to the next obvious step in this 
analysis, and insert such minimum requirements in the scheme, we reach, 
theoretically, the position of the Socialist, who must, in fact, couple the 
requirement of some definite minimum service to the State with a severe 
maximum limitation. If we then proceed still further to imagine the 
gradual convergence of these maximum and minimum restrictions we 
see that, as the difference between the maximum and minimum 
diminishes, so do we approach the theoretical level at which the maximum 
of privilege and the minimum of obligation become merged in the 
uniformity of Communism.” 


The main body of the study covers ten sections, moving through an 
historical review of industrial accident, health or sickness insurance, 
old age pensions, widows and orphans pensions, mothers allowances 
and unemployment insurance, into an examination of the causes and 
extent of dependency, an analysis of existing private and state schemes 
and their cost, and specific treatment of the problems of medical care 
and those of unemployment. 


A valuable chapter (Section IX) cites under sixteen headings 
“measures for dealing with unemployment, other than compulsory state 
insurance’; four of these deal with various uniquely United States’ 
suggestions, the other twelve including— 


“(1) The Removal of Children from Industry. 
(2) Wage Reduction or Adjustments. 
(8) “Rationalization” of Industry. 
(4) Labour Exchanges. 
(5) Emergency Public Works. 
(6) The Adjustment of Regular Public Work; Advance Planning. 
(7) The Regularization of Industry. 
(8) Insurance by Trade Unions, Friendly Societies, ete. 
(9) Insurance by Voluntary Systems, Aided by the State. 
(10) Insurance by Industry.— 
(a) Trade Union Plans. 
(b) Non-contributory Employer Plans. 
(c) Contributory Employer Plans. 
(d) Joint Trade Union Employer Plans.”’ 


insurance by companies, and various savings plans. 
This section Mr. Wolfenden concludes with the observation: 


“The preceding recital of possible alternatives to state unemploy- 
ment insurance draws attention to the fact that hitherto industry has 
not been able to prevent or systematically to relieve unemployment, 
and that the cmeerend of insurance ™ — a is doubtful. 


“This veined: of eens as a major seine of trade 
disturbance, however, will most certainly not be accomplished by the 
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adoption of merely remedial palliatives, such as unemployment insurance, 
which in their very natures are a confession that incurable economic ills 
exist, and which not only fail to sound any note of constructive faith and 
vision but on the contrary emphasize at every turn the hopelessness of 
cure . . . . Furthermore, the inauguration of any scheme of unem- 
ployment insurance in the midst of a pronounced industrial depression 
cannot make provision for those who at the time are out of work and 
therefore in the most immediate and pressing need. 


“The obvious remedy would therefore seem to lie along the road of 
international co-operation with a view to the eradication of those world- 
wide economic maladjustments which so profoundly affect the prosperity 
of industry and its employees, coupled with ‘(Unemployment Savings” 
plans, or even, with strict and proper safeguards, “‘Unemployment 
Insurance’’ schemes—such plans or schemes, however, to be confined 
within each industry of every country, and in no sense to be nationally 
administered.” 


Two chapters are devoted to a patient examination of the possible 
advantages and disadvantages, and the arguments, pro and con, of systems 
of state insurance, with a final section, reviewing the present Canadian 
situation. Mr. Wolfenden’s general conclusions are summarized in a 
short closing summary, of which certain paragraphs might be quoted— 


“The suggestion that sickness and unemployment insurance schemes 
provide suitable remedies for illness and unemployment approaches the 
problem with the object of relieving their effects instead of preventing 
their occurrence, and thus attacks the question after instead of before 
the troubles have arisen. 


“Instead of any plan of national health insurance, it seems that 
an equal expenditure of effort and money upon the development of 
such agencies as those outlined (i.e. preventive services) would be great- 
ly _— would be more economical, and ethically would be much 
sounder 


“Similarly, the introduction of national compulsory unemployment 
insurance might well introduce evils far worse than those for which a 
cure is sought; and, especially when serious unemployment is so definitely 
traceable to international causes over which no one country has control, 
it appears unsound to attempt to alleviate such unemployment by any 
merely national scheme which, moreover, cannot hope to deal in the 
slightest degree with even one of the causes of that unemployment. 


“Finally, for the reasons just stated, it will be far preferable to 
direct thought on the problem of unemployment relief towards the 
various schemes which have been put forward by industrial leaders and 
other vitally interested parties, as set out in this study.” (i.e those 
tisted above). 


The book should be an invaluable reference compendium for all 
interested in any phase of the subject for it brings together, in concise 
form, lucid summaries of a wide range of inquiries and experience in a 
field of bewildering complexity. Its implications and conclusions are 
provocative of challenge and so, of thought, and will render a service 
of no small value in demanding cautious scrutiny of projects and prin- 
ciples that a bewildered public may be too prone to embrace, as panaceas 
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without appreciation of their partial value at the best and their possibly 
dangerous ramifications at the worst. 


In discussion, both of health and unemployment insurance, the book 
in one or two concise statements demands analyses and recognition of 
distinctions in our knowledge and thinking. Of the British health 
insurance scheme Mr. Wolfenden concludes : 


“The entire British scheme, in fact, as these cross-currents of 
opinions show, is in a sense and to some extent mis-named by the 
appellation ‘‘health insurance,” for it is actually, and in the opinion 
of many of the insured has long become, primarily a system of State 
medicine together with cash benefits for sickness.” 


On the dangers of the British unemployment insurance scheme Mr. 
Wolfenden quotes Sir William Beveridge—‘‘In the past I have often 
had occasion to speak of ‘insurance popularly miscalled the dole.’ To-day, I 
am afraid that it might be time to speak of ‘the dole officially miscalled 
insurance,’ ’’ and the British Royal Commission Report (1930), “there 
has been a progressive relaxation, amounting practically to the abandon- 
—S the principles upon which the original insurance scheme was 
ramed.”’ 


The citation of Sir H. Llewellyn Smith’s “sine qua nons” of any 
unemployment insurance plan, laid down in 1910, preliminary to the 
adoption of the first British plan, without further comment reinforces 
the contention of some of Britain’s difficulties having arisen from dis- 
regarding them, as well as the argument for insistence upon their obser- 
vation in any plans under present consideration, viz.: 


(1) The scheme must be compulsory, to guard against the inclusion 
of bad risks only; (2) It must be contributory, ‘‘for only by exacting 
rigorously as a necessary qualification for benefits that a sufficient 
number of weeks’ contributions shall have been paid by each re- 
cipient can we possibly hope to put limits on the exceptionally 
bad risks;” (3) “There must be a maximum limit to the amount of 
benefit which can be drawn,” to exclude the loafer; (4) The rate 
of benefit must be relatively low; (5) Both employers and employees 
must contribute and be associated with the management, in order 
to reduce unemployment; (6) The scheme “should be based upon 
the trade group, and at the outset should be partial in operation,”’ 
because of differing conditions in differing trades; (7) The group 
of trades must be a large one, in order to preserve industrial 
mobility; (8) State support is essential for stability and security; 
(9) The regular workman must be encouraged, with discrimination 
against casual engagements; and (10) “The scheme must not act 
as a discouragement to voluntary provision for unemployment.” 


Another conclusion quoted, with apparent endorsation, challenges 
much present agitation on the subject— 


“‘Experience has so far indicated that insurance might be properly 
used in the case of persons who are normally in employment, for pro- 
tection against loss from certain seasonal unemployments, and, for a 
limited period, from cyclical and technological unemployment. Insurance 
has not been able and probably never will be able to provide against 
loss from long protracted unemployment due to continued depression, 
without becoming at least in part, relief or charity instead of insurance.”’ 
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Mr. Wolfenden’s work, if it be but read and studied by those in 
a position to influence thought and policy on these problems of great 
social import, will have made a valuable contribution to the public 
welfare, in that it renders inescapable the responsibility of cautious 
scrutiny, and careful weighing of all the angles of a problem that seems 
the more complicated and pregnant with uncertainty, the further one 
advances in all its divergent aspects. Two balanced and conservative 
observations within the study seem an inevitable summary of wide 
exploration of the subject : 

“The prevention of unemployment is of more importance than its 
relief and unemployment insurance should be subordinate to the en- 
couragement of industry to reduce unemployment.’’* 

“the advisability of seeking causes first of all, preventive measures 
next, and finally—but by no means most urgently—efforts towards 


alleviation, in which last category all forms of social insurance must 
be placed.” 


(NOTE.—On page 24 of the book, there is an error in respect to the status of Mothers’ Allowances in Canada, 
at the date of the book’s publication (March 1932). It is stated that the legislation was in force 
then in Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan, while Commissions had 
reported favourably i in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and the subject was being studied in Quebec. 
This legislation was enacted in Nova Scotia in the session of 1930, and the services established that 
summer; New Brunswick enacted the statute in the same year but has not yet proclaimed it, while 

the Quebec Commission on Social Insurance recommended the adoption of the system in 1932. 

* British Royal Commission Report 1930. 


RE WINNIPEG COMMUNITY CHEST. 

In the January issue of “Child and Family Welfare’, under the 
caption of “Community Organization and Finance’’, the statement was 
made that Winnipeg had exceeded its objective in the 1933 campaign. 
Upon the appearance of this article some criticism was registered at the 
office in attributing the Winnipeg returns entirely to private funds, in 
that certain civic and provincial grants raised from public taxation had 
been calculated in the sum realized. It is admitted that this being the 
case, such sums should not have been included in the editorial in a total 
ascribed to private philanthropy. However, the total amount so 
included, while affecting the Winnipeg total, does not seriously affect the 
total raised from private sources in the six cities. The objective of the 
Winnipeg campaign was set at $355,000.00; contributions and pledges 
received totalled $275,100.00; the Winnipeg Foundation grant and 
contributions from the Contingent Reserve Fund Account totalled 
$49,800—$324,900 entirely from private funds with city and government 
grants of $33,000.00,—a grand total of $357,900.00. 

It is pointed out that by an arrangement between the Community 
Chest and the city of Winnipeg, the grants of the latter to the General 
Hospital are paid directly as part of the allocation to that institution 
made by the Community Chest, while the Community Chest grants 
from campaign funds to seventeen institutions in Winnipeg have relieved 
the ‘civic authorities to that extent, of grants formerly made by the city 
to these agencies. 


CASE WORK WITH UNMARRIED MOTHERS. 

A reprint by Catherine Mathews from “The Family”’ of October, 1932, 
is a valuable and concise summary of the various methods of care which 
have been used in the treatment of this problem and specifically considers 
the health, legal and social aspects of the problem. This short pamphlet 
will be of value to any interested in this field. 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD HYGIENE 


THE CHILD HYGIENE SECRETARYSHIP 


Action, as intimated in the January issue of “Child and Family 
Welfare” was taken by the Board in March in appointing a successor 
to Miss Viola Henderson as Secretary of the Child Hygiene Section. 

Miss Agnes Baird, Reg. N., of Winnipeg has been appointed to 
this post. Miss Baird comes particularly well qualified for the respon- 
sibility which she will assume. 

Educated in Manitoba and at St. Germain-en-Laye, France, Miss 
Baird took her professional training in the Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, and is registered in New York State. Serving Overseas 
throughout the War she was attached, on her return to Canada, to the 
Social Service Department of the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment in 
Winnipeg until this work was discontinued. Miss Baird then took 
charge of the Social Service Department in the Evanston (Illinois) 
hospital, leaving there to attend the Public Health Nursing course at the 
University of Toronto from which she graduated with honours. 
Returning to Manitoba, Miss Baird registered in that province and 
became field worker in the Survey of Medical Charities for the Winnipeg 
Medical Society and, later, in a survey of tuberculosis in Manitoba for 
the Department of Health and Public Welfare. Later, she became 
District Superintendent of the Victorian Order of Nurses. After serving 
for two years in this post, Miss Baird was appointed Teaching Supervisor 
in Public Health Nursing and Obstetrics for the Peiping Union Medical 
College, China, under the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Miss Baird was forced to return to Canada for personal reasons and 
has been recently Acting Superintendent, (during the temporary absence 
on sick leave of the Superintendent), of the Margaret Scott Nursing 
pee Winnipeg, from which position she has come directly to the 

ouncil 

Miss Baird joins the staff of the Council highly recommended by 
confreres in the public health and nursing field, and well qualified for the 
technical direction of the division of which she will take charge. 


THE ONTARIO SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The annual meeting of the Extension Committee of the Ontario 
Society for Crippled Children was held in Toronto on March the tenth. 

For the ensuing year, the Province of Ontario has been divided into 
seven districts and the secretary’s time will be apportioned over these. 
different districts so that some time will be spent in each district in each 
quarter of the year with the exception of Northern Ontario where the 
work will all be done in the spring quarter. 

During the past year county surveys have been carried out in Lanark, 
Carleton, Prescott, Lincoln, Norfolk, Haldimand and Simcoe counties 
while clinics were held on a county basis in Prescott, Lincoln, Haldimand, 
and Norfolk. Seventy-eight organizations are reported as doing 
crippled children’s work in the Province in the past year, of which 
seventy-three are service clubs. 

Surveys are projected for the coming year for Frontenac, Halton, 
Kent, Middlesex, Northumberland, Dundas, Stormont, Welland and 
York. 
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In co-operation with the Ontario Department of Health the Society 
is embarking on a “Prevention of Deformity Plan’’ which is described 
in the annual report as follows,— 

“There are about 8,000 crippled children up to 18 years of age, in 
Ontario. Approximately 35% of them (i.e. 2,800) have been crippled 
because of poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis). Of these cases, about 
one-half (i.e. 1,400) have resulted in deformity because of inadequate 
preventive measures in the early stages of the disease. The only way 
in which proper preventive measures can be secured is to bring the child 
under the direction of a skilled orthopaedic surgeon. The Prevention of 
Deformity Plan has been designed for this purpose. 


There will be established a Board of Surgeons. The members of 
the Board will be available for consultation, each in a specified 
geographical area. The territory to be included in each area and the 
appointment of surgeons to the Board will be determined by the Society 
on the recommendation of the Chairman of the Board. 


When a doctor receives serum for a case of poliomyelitis, the Society 
will be notified and will offer the services of the Board surgeon for that 
area, without expense to the doctor or the patient. The Board surgeon 
will be compensated for travelling expense and time lost from practice, 
by the Ontario Society. 

After carefully going over the cost items on the basis of last year’s 
cases, it is estimated that the annual cost would be about $4,000.00 or 
slightly over $50.00 per patient. This contrasts with the cost of treat- 
ment after deformity has been established which would average more 
than $500.00 per patient. It is evident, from both the economic and the 
humane points of view, that prevention pays.” 

The inauguration of the plan will depend upon the financial prospects 
in the coming year. 

In spite of a reduction in the Ontario Government grant for the year 
the Society, by increased revenue and various economies, has been able 
to close the year with a balanced budget. 


“THE BABY” 
Issued by the Department of Health of Ontario. 

The prospective mother of to-day is increasingly fortunate in the 
sources from which she may obtain information. During pregnancy, 
if ever, she will evince intelligent interest in her well-being and the right 
of her baby to be well born. Concise practical information is contained 
in an attractive setting in the third edition of the baby book issued by 
the Department of Health of Ontario, copies of which may be obtained 
from that Department on request. 

One can easily visualize interest being stimulated in a young married 
woman, unwilling through ignorance or diffidence to ask questions about 
her symptoms, the signs of her first pregnancy. Supplementing the 
examination and advice of her doctor, she could not help but be reassured 
by the information given for carrying on during the months of pregnancy, 
for preparations for confinement, either at home or in the hospital, and 
for clothes needed by the baby. Full directions are given for the after 
care of both herself and her baby if no skilled care is available. 
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Specimen diets for the normal child from nine to twelve months, 
twelve to fifteen months, fifteen to eighteen months and eighteen to 
twenty-four months are given with valuable hints as to the preparation 
of various foods and serving them in tempting fashion. 


The interest is continued by helpful advice for the run-about or 
pre-school child, the age where neglect of proper habit training can lay 
the foundation for so much trouble in later life. This information is 
classified under the headings of general care, diet, habit formation, and 
“some common ailments of childhood.” 


A plea is made for early vaccination as a measure of immunization 
against smallpox, for the giving of diphtheria toxoid as a protective 
measure, and for utilization of such degree of protection against 
whooping cough as is available. 

The baby book is accompanied by a folder containing excellent 
photographs with a running commentary on ‘Bathing the Baby the 
Easiest Way” and ‘Dressing the Baby the Simplest Way.” 

A. B. 


RECREATION AND LEISURE TIME 


A SURVEY OF THE MOVIES 


The Education Committee of the London County Council has just 
completed a survey which will certainly cause discussion in educational 
circles throughout the entire world. It is probably the first systematic 
effort to measure and appraise the influence of the movies on the lives 
of school children. The result of the survey is a pamphlet signed by 
Mr. G. H. Gater, Education Officer. (School Children and the Cinema, 
wees by P. S. King & Son, 14 Great Smith street, Westminster, 

.W.1.) 


The report deals with the 21,280 children attending elementary 
county schools. It shows that 40 per cent of the children over 8 years 
of age attend the movies once or twice a week. From 5-7 years the 
percentage is 36.5. Even 30 per cent of the tiny tots attending the 
kindergarten, all under 5 years of age, attend such theatres once a week. 
About 14 per cent of the children never attend the movies, because of 
the religious beliefs of their parents. 

Most of these children patronize special Saturday afternoon per- 
formances, at which the usual admission price is threepence or fourpence. 
The report states that ‘Saturday afternoon performances are in general 
at least free from plainly unsuitable matter.” It later shows how many 
of the children manage (as in Canada) to secure entrance to performances 
“for adults only”, which are of a highly questionable tone. 


A notably interesting section deals with the preferences of the various 
ages and sexes. The infants are overwhelmingly in favor of the Mickey 
Mouse type of cartoon picture. Cowboy films are very popular with 
younger boys, as are war pictures. It is interesting to note, however, 
that war pictures are decidedly more popular with 9-year-old boys than 
with those two years older. Love stories are positively disliked by boys 
of all ages surveyed; but most popular of all types with girls 11-14. 

The topical films, travel pictures, and obvious educational features 
are almost unanimously relegated to the cellar position of unpopularity 


with the children. 
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The report does not attempt to moralize on the effects of such movie 
attendance. But it does show some of the effects of the films. “To 
some degree Americanisms, such as ‘Yeah,’ ‘Yep’ for Yes, or ‘O.K., 
Chief,’ signifying “Yes, sir,’ were used. Many of the children use such 
expressions because they consider them comic. But most children 
definitely express preference for the English rather than American style 
of speech. 

One positively evil effect of movie attendance is described. In one 
school 117 out of 2138 children confessed to having been frightened by 
some of the pictures, and having had nightmares as a result. The report 
concludes: ‘“‘War pictures, with gruesome and terrible details, and 
mystery plays, have an undesirable and possibly permanent effect on 
children.”’ Apart from this, the inquiry brought out no other point 
upon which there was definite evidence of harm. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the Salvation Army is mentioned 
as being definitely opposed to attendance at commercial movies. 
Another religious organization (unnamed) has endeavored to compete 
with the commercial houses by offering similar, but more carefully chosen, 
films, at penny performances. 

The inference of the report is that the influence of the movies now 
available is harmful. It urges: More playgrounds and play rooms; 
more recreational workshops; more film performances provided by 
churches and societies. 


The cinema is already playing a tremendous part in shaping the 
ideals and ideas of the rising generation. It is here to stay. It is not 
yet what it should be. But the fact that educational leaders are now 
giving careful thought to the movie’s past and present is a good augury 
for its future. (Toronto Globe). 


MOTION PICTURES IN ONTARIO. 


The report of the Board of Censors of Motion Pictures for Ontario 
has just been received and as usual contains observations beyond the 
somewhat restricted limit of censorship only. 

The Board examined 2,188 film subjects during the year approving 
1,455 as submitted, 698 with alterations and rejected 35. Indicative 
of changing conditions in the film industry is the fact that most of the 
deletions and revisions in the past year were due to dialogue. On this 
the Censors say,— 


“‘Coarseness and suggestion are no substitute for humour. The 
editor of a nationally circulated American motion picture magazine, 
in discussing what is often made to serve for humour declared: 
“The censors are right when they complain that some pretty fast 
ones have been put over lately .... And I maintain and assert 
that the questionable dialogue and situations in the sexy pictures of 
to-day are due to the utter inability of studio writers and directors 
to create clean dialogue or situations ... .” 

It is significant, too, that what is regarded as the leading New 
York publication of the stage and screen reported, at the end of the 
period under review, that “‘Dirt is on the skids,’’ and that indications 
pointed to “‘a complete rout of the smut era.” 
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“It is a matter of regret that so few film subjects are suitable 
for young people. While “adult themes’ have their place on the 
screen, the motion picture is the vehicle of entertainment for the 
masses. The screen’s great preoccupation, just now, with subjects 
unsuitable for family entertainment threatens not only to decrease 
the patronage of the young people but of their parents also. In 
this connection the Board would repeat what has been so often 
pointed out by others, that parents and guardians have as much a 
duty in supervising their children’s selection of screen entertainment 
as they have in regard to plays and books.”’ 

Of particular interest is the reference to British films,— 


“The steady advance in quality of motion pictures produced 
in the United Kingdom has effectively silenced the propagandist 
efforts to discredit them in favour of foreign films in the English 
language. One leading American producer has been frank enough 
to call attention to the excellence of films from England. “It might 
be well to note that although the American industry has made 
little through this period of world depression, enormous profits 
have been made in England by producers, distributors and 
exhibitors.” 


DELINQUENCY AND PREVENTIVE SERVICES 





NOVA SCOTIA’S JAILS. 


The Royal Commission appointed by the Government of Nova 
Scotia in December 1931 to inquire into the whole jail system in that 
province has filed its report, following upon 40 public and private 
sessions and receipt of evidence from more than 200 witnesses. All the 
jails and many of the lock-ups and police stations were visited as part of 
the field of inquiry of the Commission, while public sittings of the group 
were held in key centres throughout the Province. Industrial and 
reformative institutions in Ontario and Quebec and similar institutions 
in the Eastern United States were made the subject of personal visit. 
A member of the Commission, visiting England during the summer, 
took advantage of the occasion to familiarize himself with some of the 
most advanced developments in the English field. 


The report is filed in four sections,—conditions in county jails; 
evidence taken by the Commission; principles of penal reform; policies 
and recommendations. 

The recommendations call for the establishment of a central prison 
for the Province on a site of not less than 800 acres of undeveloped land, 
the first step in the establishment of the institution to be the retention 
of the services of an experienced prison farm construction superintendent 
capable of using inmate labour. The same recommendation urges that 
Dominion legislation be sought, empowering courts and magistrates 
to commit convicted persons to the said reformative prison and providing 
also for the parole service and the indeterminate sentence. 

The recommendations definitely urge that the provincial policy 
should contemplate the ultimate abandonment of the county jail and the 
retention of the best of the county institutions as district jails for the 
detention of persons awaiting trial and for the restraint of prisoners 
serving sentences of less than thirty days. 
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Another recommendation proposes that the Inspector of Penal 
Institutions shall be designated the Commissioner of Correction, looking 
ultimately towards the state control of all prisoners under a Provincial 
Department of Correction. 


Yet another recommendation calls for revision of Dominion and 
Provincial legislation to bring into effect an adequate system of indeter- 
minate sentence, parole, and probation of adult offenders. 


In order to provide for the use of articles and materials produced by 
inmate labour in the projected Provincial Reformatory, a ‘‘public use’’ 
law is suggested directing government and municipal purchasing depart- 
ments to make use of such products, where needed and available, and 
instructing the reformatory to produce only goods which may be thus 
used. 

Pending the implementing of these major recommendations the 
report suggests a substantial revision of provincial jail regulations; 
personal inspection by the Provincial Inspector of every jail centre at 
least annually; immediate reporting by the sheriffs to the Provincial 
Inspector of conditions of overcrowding in any of the jails and requiring 
the Provincial Inspector to provide for the transfer of any overflux of 
prisoners. 

Further recommendations in this section deter municipalities from 
undertaking expenditure for the enlargement of jails until this report 
shall have been dealt with by the Legislature, and restrain courts from 
committing women prisoners to penal institutions, occupied by male 
prisoners, in any case where proper custodial facilities are otherwise 
available. Another important recommendation in this section pro- 
hibits the use of county jails for the shelter of indigent vagrants and 
homeless men. 


Another major section of the recommendations suggests that in 
order to bring about a reduction of the jail population, Juvenile Courts 
should be established throughout the Province and Juvenile reform- 
atories given more efficient administration and equipment. This same 
section suggests abandonment of the system of stipendiary magistrates 
and payment on a salary basis; the utilization of the suspended sentence, 
instalment payment of fines, and adult probation; and the development 
of prisoners’ welfare services for the supervision of prisoners upon release. 


Other recommendations deal with technical details in respect to 
provincial supervision of accounting, statistics, record forms, jail 
releases, etc. 

The recommendations conclude with two or three sections of general 
interest, one of which calls for the administration of the law in respect 
to vagrancy along the lines of its original purposes so that “‘persons whose 
only disability i is want of means of sustenance shall not be mis-classed as 
vagrants.” 

The Commission also urges that the Dominion Government should 
amend the criminal law in order that the execution of sentences of death 
should be effected at some central place designated by the Minister of 
Justice and other than the county jail. 


The report concludes with certain general observations of wide 
application,— 


“It must be acknowledged that an increased jail population is 
an admission that the several agencies which have had opportunities 
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to mould the life of the child, have not fully succeeded. It has been 
truthfully said that the failure is largely due to the fact that each of 
these institutions has sought to deal with the individual child on a 
basis of what he is not, rather than upon the basis of what he actually 
is. Many of those in penal institutions entered upon life as children 
seriously handicapped mentally and physically, and the treatment 
which they afterward received, did not in many instances serve to 
overcome this handicap to any appreciable degree. Lack of trade 
training, poor environment, bad housing, unemployment, under- 
nourishment and other faulty social conditions account in large 
measure for the continuance of crime. People must come to learn 
that there are social as well as personal causes responsible for delin- 
quency in society, and that a social product must seek a social cure. 
Bad home and industrial conditions, must be corrected; poverty 
must be mitigated; family life must be conserved and public health 
promoted. 

In particular, religious and educational institutions should 
take a more conspicuous place in the problem of social control. 
Education to be worthy of its name must furnish training not only in 
the rudiments of knowledge but also in citizenship. Despite the 
disabilities of economic life, vocational instruction must be given 
more adequate attention in the public school system. In respect 
to the moral training of the children and of the youth of the land, 
religious systems must be accorded a greater opportunity for service. 

It will also be well to remember that back of all social effort 
for the prevention of crime lies the ultimate task of a reconstruction 
of our social and economic¢ order and the control by society over the 
right to reproduce those defective strains which flood society with 
social inadequates.”’ 


The Nova Scotia Royal Commission Report is a valuable addition 
to the regrettably small body of Canadian literature on penal problems 
and will be a valuable document in any sociological library. 


THE TORONTO BIG BROTHERS. 

‘Youth lives for the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. The depression 
has blasted that hope for thousands. Inexperienced, these youngesters have 
found themselves suddenly deprived of all that bright future adults have 
painted for them, and have lost hope.”’ 

This sentence from the report of the Toronto Big Brother Movement 
for 1932 might be taken as summarizing the challenge which present 
conditions are making to the recreation and character building forces 
of the community. 

The Toronto Big Brother Movement has long been the largest pre- 
delinquency agency in Canada and with a very widely diversified 
programme. One of the most interesting pieces of work concluded by 
the organization this year has been a survey of the Juvenile Court cases 
in the twelve months of the calendar year. The survey was an attempt 
to ascertain the amount of delinquency in each district of the city in its 
relationship to the school population. Especially in view of the decrease 
in delinquency reported in the United States and in Australia, the survey 
findings of an acute drop in many of the districts, together with the 
decrease in actual charges laid before the Court, area significant indica- 
tion that the problem of delinquency seems to be yielding to constructive 
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treatment. Like experience elsewhere, there has been a shifting in the 
type of offences due almost entirely to an increase in theft, which would 
be expected in prevailing conditions. No less than 44.2 per cent of the 
total number of offences were due to 20.8 per cent of the total number 
of delinquent children who were repeaters; this contrasts with only 33 
per cent of last year’s offences due to repeaters. 

Broken homes continue to send a large number of the problem cases 
to the Big Brothers and the development of a ‘‘fatherless boys’ club’ 
in one district has been the Movement’s answer to the need of this group 
of growing boys for strong guidance and supervision. 

In transmitting the report the General Secretary, Mr. Frank Sharpe, 
writes,— 

“Most of the delinquency and unrest in the world today is the result 
of under emphasis on boyhood and boy problems in the years gone by. 
It is beyond question that spare time facilities, character-building 
influences through school, church, home and boys’ work organizations 
pay the largest dividends in character-building, man-making and the 
development of better citizens. The best preparedness programme is 
to take raw material in the shape of boys, work upon them with the 
splendor of lofty principles, with the winsomeness of high ideals, surround 
them with trained leadership, provide them with ample recreational 
opportunities, teach them the ideals and fundamentals of their respective 
nations and hold them steady to the faith of their fathers.” 





THE TORONTO BIG SISTER ASSOCIATION 
The Toronto Big Sisters’ report for the year presents a poignant 
picture of the effect of unemployment on the homes of their clients,— 

“Almost half of the families known to us are now in receipt of 
relief,—some for the first time in their lives. It is difficult to fore- 
cast the results of their present living conditions, but it is obvious 
that the unemployment situation is creating many problems for 
our girls and boys. The despair of a jobless man often results in a 
loss of self-confidence and self-control, which sometimes develops 
into a disrespect for law and religion, and a general moral and 
spiritual deterioration, which is reflected in his family. The constant 
nervous strain on an over-wrought mother, trying to carry on with- 
out necessities, may well cause her to be irritable and unreasonable, 
and to “take it out on the children’’. Older sisters and brothers 
loafing discontentedly about the home are also becoming embittered 
and developing lazy habits, which will be difficult to overcome in 
later years, as well as being a bad example to the younger sisters. 
The resultant discordant and unwholesome atmosphere of the home, 
as well as its physical deprivations, makes an indelible impression 
on the children. 

The crowded conditions under which they are often forced to 
live, are not conducive either to good health or good behaviour, 
and we sometimes find children running away from such homes. 
They have no place to entertain their friends except the street. 
Being starved of any fun at home, our Little Sisters frequently 
develop a restlessness and craving for excitement and distraction 
which may be dangerous in its fulfillment, and result in serious 
delinquencies. The lack of decent clothes may also result in truancy 
or even theft.”’ 
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“This is the darker side of the picture, but it has its brighter 
side also. In spite of the deterioration, the depression, and the 
strain of unemployment, the genuine qualities of family affection 
are still evident. In many homes there is a splendid spirit of 
determination and a pulling together of the whole family in the face 
of adversity. Many of our Little Sisters have been contributing 
their all to the family budget. While this has been a challenge 
which they have been meeting bravely, such a situation, if continued 
too long, is apt to strangle their ambition, and make them wonder 
“‘What’s the use?”’. 


The other large group of Little Sisters come from broken homes; 
in 55 per cent of the cases one or both parents were dead, deserted, 
divorced or absent for some other reason. 

The Association dealt with 899 girls during the year, the emphasis 
of the work, to an increasing degree, being on the preventive side. 
Recreational activities are absorbing an increasing proportion of the 
Association’s effort. Interest groups, dramatic clubs, Italian clubs, 
badminton, bowling and swimming clubs are being developed under the 
Association. 


The provision of clothing for the growing girl in the unemployed 
family is also another challenge for which the Association has created 
special facilities. 


The Employment Division has been able to do intensive work in 
co-operation with the Employment Bureaus, ete., and has succeeded 
in placing 158 girls. 


CLUB WORK IN WINNIPEG. 


Considerable interest has been aroused in other centres in Canada 
through the development of boys’ and girls’ clubs in the city of Winnipeg, 
under the stimulus of the Juvenile Court of that city. 

These clubs have now been developed to the point where there are 
48 boys’ clubs, each carrying on as separate clubs, utilizing the com- 
munity rinks, the schools for evening meetings, ete. Three full-time 
supervisors are in charge of the boys’ clubs, while the service clubs co- 
operate. The city is divided into five areas, each assigned to one of the 
five major service clubs. Each club has a special committee of ten men 
and, weekly, the members of the club meet in special forums to discuss 
their work and problems. Each one of the boys’ clubs is autonomous, 
with its own officers and special meeting place, but the presidents of all 
the boys’ clubs meet regularly in the Boys’ Council which supervises 
the hockey league, the basketball league, the football league, summer 
camps, conferences, etc. 


The service clubs also have a Men’s Council which consists of the 
chairmen of the committee from each service club, and the full-time 
supervisors, together with the Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., the Secretary 
of the Winnipeg Foundation and the Judge of the Juvenile Court. This 
Council meets monthly for general supervision. 

There are several girls’ clubs, numbering about 600 girls in member- 
ship, under the direction of two full-time workers. Two other assistants 
are given honouraria to assist in this girls’ work. The girls’ clubs are 
similarly organized and meet in the schools. They are also supervised 
by a Women’s Council, consisting of the President of the Y.W.C.A., the 
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General Secretary of the Y.W.C.A., the paid supervisors, the Secretary 
of the Winnipeg Foundation and the Judge of the Juvenile Court. 

The budget for all this work for the past year will approximate 
$17,000.00, which is not raised by public appeal, but through the contri- 
butions of the service clubs and special contributions from the Winnipeg 
Foundations. 


HAMILTON JUVENILE COURT. 


One of the most popular of the Judges who have come to the 
Juvenile Court Bench comparatively recently is Judge Burbidge of 
Hamilton whose report for the year 1932 has just been released. It 
is typical of Judge Burbidge’s co-operative administration of his Court 
that the report is prefaced with the quotation of Section 38 of the 
Juvenile Delinquents’ Act, 


“This Act shall be liberally construed to the end that its purpose 
may be carried out, to wit; that the care and custody and discipline 
of the Juvenile Delinquent shall approximate as nearly as may be 
that which should be given by its parents, and that as far as 
practicable every Juvenile Delinquent shall be treated, not as a 
criminal, but as a misdirected and misguided child, and one needing 
aid, encouragement, help and assistance.” 

The report comments on the fact that out of a potential field of 
thirty thousand school children in the city of Hamilton during 1932, 
only 214 boys and 29 girls were charged with 372 offences,—a very 
definite decrease over the immediately preceding years (494 in 1930, 
449 in 1931) and requiring only one afternoon session of the Court each 
week. 


The Judge ascribes the success of the Court to several different 
factors,—the earnest co-operation of the Police Department and also 
of business firms in Hamilton, the latter of which have agreed to the 
adjustment of 80 cases of juvenile theft without Court appearances. 
Acknowledgment is made also to the excellent co-operation existing with 
the School Attendance officers and the Children’s Aid Society. 

Through the Hamilton report as through recent reports received 
from the United States, Australia, and Britain, runs evidence of the 
remarkable fact that the economic depression is really effecting a reduc- 
tion in juvenile delinquency. On this Judge Burbidge says, 

“The depression, by automatically tightening family ties, has 
awakened to a marked degree in parents the sense of their respon- 
sibility for the welfare of their children in the moral as well as the 
material things of life.” 


However, the Judge’s most emphatic tribute is paid to the value of 
the Probation Department and the pre-delinquency efforts of the Big 
Brother and Big Sister Associations. 

Of the 243 boys and girls charged in the above 372 offences, institu- 
tional commitment was ordered in respect to 13 boys, with re-commit- 
ment for an additional two and the admission of one epileptic child to 
the Provincial School. Eight girls were committed to institutional 
care,—seven to the Industrial Schools and one to the Provincial Training 
School. In addition, six boys were admitted for pre-delinquency training 
to the Provincial School at Bowmanville. Of the total, 115 cases were 
placed on probation of various types and 33 dismissed. 
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NEWS NOTES 


CHANGES IN FAMILY LIFE. 


(Sir William Beveridge and others. Published by Unwin Bros., Woking. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Toronto. $1.00.) 


This interesting little volume contains several wireless talks given in 
England during 1932 by Sir William Beveridge and others. The talks 
were arranged by the British Broadcasting Corporation ‘‘as an appendage 
to a general programme of educational talks on ‘The Changing World’, 
an investigation in Social Science’, in which an effort was made “to 
secure the interest and help of listeners in collecting information of 
scientific interest.” The investigation took the form of “a study of 
recent changes in family life’’ and, with the assistance secured by Sir 
William Beveridge of the staff of the School of Economics, a carefully 
planned family form or questionnaire, containing questions on all phases 
of family life, was arranged. ‘These forms were distributed on request 
in conjunction with the wireless talks. 


Four of the talks are monologues by Sir William Beveridge, and the 
following subjects are discussed: the changing family; the family and 
= population question; nature and nurture; the economics of family 
life. 


The last three chapters are dialogues in which Sir William Beveridge 
and the following persons take part: Mrs. J. L. Adamson (a member of 
the National Executive of the Labour party); Mrs. Eleanor Barton 
(General Secretary of the Women’s Co-operative Guild); Dr. Hugh 
Dalton (Reader in Economics in the University of London) and 
Professor Morris Ginsberg (Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London). These chapters include: the family as a social 
group; some problems for solution; the enduring family, and a first im- 
pression of returns from the questionnaires. 


In an appendix is given the family question form, so that the reader 
may see for himself the trend of the whole investigation. 


These talks apparently roused great interest, as the statement is 
made that over 50,000 family forms were requested, a large proportion 
being returned, filled in with a mass of detail regarding family life. The 
information thus gathered is expected to furnish a valuable record “of 
family life among all sorts and conditions of men in this generation and 
the last’’, from which further conclusions will be drawn. 


The family form is regarded as only one stage of enquiry and in the 
preface the author states “it may be that we have laid the foundation of 
a continuing study of changing social conditions which has never before 
been possible.’”’ The scheme is also regarded as an attempt to start 
people thinking of the problem of the family as an institution and to 
educate public opinion along lines that will be helpful in facing and 
dealing wisely with these problems as they present themselves. Such an 
attempt is interesting coming at a time like the present when the old 
order has changed and the world is in a chaotic state of transition. 








ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL WORK IN SMALLER CITIES 


All who have been associated with community organization are 
familiar with Francis H. McLean’s excellent pamphlets on the organiza- 
tion of family social work. This new pamphlet of thirty-two pages is 
devoted entirely to the organization of family social work under private 
auspices, in smaller cities. 


As would be expected, the publication is of great practical value, its 
various sections dealing with a definition of family social work, consider- 
ations in determining the auspices and the need, in getting community 
understanding and support, in organizing the board of directors, in 
establishing the cost and in the outline of the organization meeting. 

The first duties of the Board, the duties for the secretary and of 
other staff members are set forth while the three appendices deal with 
the office and its equipment, a proposed constitution and the services 
offered by the Family Welfare Association of America. 


FOOD ORDERS 


The question of food orders, food depots, budgets, etc., continues 
to bewilder the relief authorities and to raise new angles and difficulties 
continually. For this reason, the concise but comprehensive report on 
food orders of the New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration must 
be considered a publication of very practical value. The Administration 
canvassed over 300 of its local directors requesting information on three 
points,—the regulation of the choice of commodities on relief orders, 
the regulation of prices, and the selection of merchants. The report is 
the result of recommendations based on the experience of 106 relief 
agencies in 104 municipalities. 


Copies may be obtained from the Department of Relief Appropria- 
tions, State of New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration, 540 Broad 
Street, Newark, N.J. 


WINNIPEG DIET CHARTS 


To the nutrition group of the Women’s University Club of Winnipeg, 
convened by Mrs. L. C. Duncan of the Manitoba Agricultural College, 
goes the credit for a venture of great practical value. The group has 
prepared a series of four diet charts, which, through the co-operation of 
the Winnipeg Free Press, have appeared weekly in the Saturday edition. 
Under the caption “Stretching the Food Dollar—Well Balanced Diets,” 
the charts have carried weekly food supply lists, for each of the four 
weeks of the month, weekly menus, and recipes for a typical family of 
father, mother, girl 13, boy 8 and girl 4 years of age. The weekly budgets 
have varied from $4.98 to $5.26. The project has been of the greatest 
value, not only for families on relief rations but for hundreds of families, 
“just on the borderline’ or “‘getting by’’ on seriously reduced income. 

The charts have been reprinted and are available upon application 
to the Winnipeg Free Press. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN CANADA. 


Under the title “‘In the Desert a Highway for our God”’ the Council 
for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada has issued its 
seventeenth annual report. This year the report has been issued in a 
more popular form and is illustrated attractively throughout. The 
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report makes detailed reference to the various types of work carried on 
directly by the Council or under its stimulus, and also describes the 
working relationships with other co-operating bodies. 

The pamphlet will be found of considerable interest to social 
workers throughout Canada, especially those associated with the work 
of the Church of England in Canada. 


UNITED STATES SALMON OIL EXPERIMENTS. 


In the January issue, reference was made to the valuable and 
interesting researches being made in the substitution of salmon oil for 
cod liver oil in the nutrition of young children. From the Secretary of 
the British Columbia Manufacturers’ Association comes the following 
interesting note,—‘“‘You will be interested to know that the oil actually 
used in the American tests was supplied by Mr. H. F. Beard, in charge of 
the Research Laboratory of the Canadian Fishing Company, Limited, 
in this city. These tests were, therefore, made on British Columbia 
salmon.” 

CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WORK. 


The Proceedings of the Canadian Conference on Social Work for 
1932 have been received. The Proceedings contain the papers read 
at the Winnipeg Conference and of particular interest are those dealing 
with social problems and social insurance in the light of present 
conditions. Those who were privileged to hear him will be gratified 
that Dr. J. W. Dafoe’s masterly address ‘‘Social Applications of State 
Powers” is included. Dr. Moorhead’s summary of “The Survey of 
Nursing Education in Canada’ and Mr. Wolfenden’s and Professor 
R. C. Davison’s papers on social insurance are also valuable reference 
articles. 


The report is available upon application to Mr. J. H. T. Falk, 
Secretary of the Canadian Conference on Social Work, 1010 Dominion 
Bank Building, Vancouver, B.C. Price 50 cents per copy. 


THE HAMILTON COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. 


The Hamilton Council of Social Agencies’ annual report for 1932 
records considerable progress in the development of a co-operative 
approach to many of the problems concerning member agencies. Meet- 
ings have been arranged to deal with problems of centralized relief, the 
development of parent education groups, the inauguration of a followup 
‘programme on work with unmarried mothers and a central committee 
for applications for fresh air camp accommodation. 

The Council operates the Social Service Exchange with which 69 
agencies are now registered. Inquiries for the year exceeded 3,400 with 
over 4,100 registrations,—the number of cards in the Exchange at the 
close of the year totalling 17,543. 

The entire budget of the Council is provided by the Hamilton 
Community Fund with the exception of membership fees which are at 
the nominal rate of $1.00 per year. The budget of the Council is 
roughly $2,500.00. 
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(Continued from inside front cover) 


No. 55. The Non-Academic Child. 
No. 56. Protection Against Diphtheria. 


No. 57. You Wanted to Know Something About the Canadian Council on Chil gand Family Welfare. 
(Published in French also). (English out of print). 


No. 68. Social Service Exchange. 
No. 69. Relief and the Standard Budget. 


No. 60. Helping People in Need. 
Record Form and Instructions, (designed for use In the present unemployment situation). 
No. 61. Boys in Trouble. 


No. 62. on — Like These” (Suggestions for the organisation of community welfare and relief 
services). 


Supplement A—The Actual Provision of Relief. 
Supplement B—The Organisation of Special Services for Problems of a Particular Type. 
Supplement C—The Organisation of Relief Work Programmes. 

No. 63. The Visiting Housekeeper. 

No. 64. The Central Bureau in the Catholic Welfare Programme, 


Reprints 
(1) Some Considerations re Health Insurance. 
(2) Some Considerations re Employment Insurance, 


Charts—(Wall Size) — 
Nos. 1, 7,10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 9,12, 16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rura! Infant Mortality Rates, 1925, 1926, 1928). 


Nos. 17a-B-C. Does Your City Lose It’s Babies? Statistical Report of Infant Mortality in Cities of 
Canada. (Five Year comparison, 1926-30). 1932. 


Nos. 2, 8,11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926 1927 1928). 
No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census, 

No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 

No. 6. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census), 

No. 18. A Biot on the Map of Canada. (English and French) 


Posters (at cost)—No. 1. “The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. “Baby’s Stomach is Very Small.” 
No.2. ‘The Protection of the Child.” No.6 ‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health.’ 


No.8. ‘Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6. “The Porridge Party.” 
No.7. “The Sun Baby.” 


eee English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 
ree). 


Post-Natal a and French—A series of twelve letters giving post-natal help and advice. 
‘ree). 


Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphlets). (Free). 
Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost). 

Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 8, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At eost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, ete. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s ageneies, institu- 
tions, ete. (At cost). (3) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference, 
Official Organ—“‘Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. 


Canadian Comril on Child and Family Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, convened 
by the Child Welfare Division. Federal Department of Health. 
COUNCIL HOUSE, 245 COOPER ST. OTTAWA, CANADA. 
OBJECTS, 
1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health, 


and otherwise, the general aims of the Council : 


(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year. 


(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry, 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Specia! Care, The Spiritual and Ethics! 


Development of the Child. 


(8) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as may be re- 
commended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 


2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 
8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 


or other statement of incorporation. 


(2) Individual membership shal! be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Child Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not, 


(8) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council. 
FEES. 


1. National Organizations..... 
2. Provincial Organizations... 
3. Municipal Organizations... 
4. Individual Members 


....--Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 8. 
..Annua! Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 
...-Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 1. 
Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 


registration by the Treasurer. 


Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other pub- 


Hcations as may be pubiished from time to time. 
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